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INTRODUCTION 



Recent reviews and syntheses of research on the effectiveness' of Head 
Start continue to substantiate the potential short-term benefits of regular 
participation for low-income children, and to some degree for handicapped 
children, on some measures of cognitive and social development (McKey, 
Condelli, Ganson, Barrett, hcConkey & Plantz, 1985). Longitudinal analyses 
similarly indicate important intermediate and long-term effects of Head 
Start and similar early childhood intervention programs (Clement, 
Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, and Weikart, 1984? Lazar, Darlington, Murray, 
and Snipper, 1982). In the latter case, it appears that early intervention 
has a strong and continuing effect on children's ability to cope with the 
basic demands of schooling right through the completion! of high school. It 
also appears that the relationship between such early intervention and the 
production of long-term effects is not a simple one (Lazar et al., 1982; 
Woodhead, 1985). Rather, it seems that the short term effects of 
participation are mediated within a context of other variables in the home 
and school social environment, both during the period of intervention and 
throughout the later stages of education. 

It is generally hypothesized that this complex relationship involves a 
combination of the child's susceptibility to environmental input, 
quantitative variability in the amount of intervent'»'on offered, and the 
breadth of the effort expended to alter the child's context (McDonald, 1P86; 
Clement et al., 1984; Lazar et al., 1982; Woodhead, 1985). 

Within Head Start, despite the existence of performance standards, 
there is considerable variability on these dimensions. Indeed at various 
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times Locally Designed Options have been encouraged in order to accommodate 
more children and adapt to the geographical and social needs of particular 
communities. As a result, not all programs follow a single "typical" or 
"traditional" model of delivery. Programs differ on the amount of time 
children are directly involved in the planned cognitive curriculum, in the 
amount of social contact with peers provided, in the level and type of 
parent involvement, and the number cf personnel with whom the children and 
families have contact. That is, there are variations in type, frequency and 
intensity of contact under different conditions of program delivery. 
UnLnown is whether there are lower limits to the frequency or intensity 
beyond which the benefits of the critical program features are lost. When 
program variations do occur, it also is possible that the patterns and 
processes through which intervention brings about change also differ. That 
is, the model of effectiveness may vary. Little or no research has been 
directed at this question. 

RATIONALE 

Program Characteristics 

The literature suggests that there are important trade-offs made in 
designing different delivery modes for Head Start services; e.g., those made 
between child in-class time and time spent with parents (or the parent/child 
dyad) (Hubbell, 1983). Several studies indicate that full day programs have 
greater immediate effects than half-day programs and that full-year programs 
are more effective than summer only programs. Furthermore, recent evidence 
indicates that the number of days that each child is in attendance in Head 
Start is associated with achievement on the Language, Math, Nature and 
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Science, and Perceptual Scales of the Head Start Measure Battery (Bergan, 
1984). 

On the other hand, numerous studies indicate the association between 
parent participation and the short-term and long-term achievement of their 
children, though direct causal relations have generally not been established 
(McKey et al., 1985). Similarly, national evaluations of the Home Start 
program indicate a number of important relationships. Home Start children, 
when compared to no-treatment controls, scored significantly higher on 
indices of school readiness and task orientation, but were no different from 
children attending more "traditional" Head Start programs. When mothers in 
the Home Start and Head Start programs were compared, the Home Start mothers 
spent more time in teaching readiness skills to their children and were more 
liLely to involve their children in simple household tasks. When compared 
to the controls, the Home Start mothers taught more reading and writing 
skills to their children, provided more books and common play things, read 
stories to their children more often, and had a higher rate of verbal 
interaction with their children. That is, the Home Start mothers had indeed 
become teachers of their children in the more formal sense. 

Since there were no differences in child gains, it would appear that 
the parental home ceaching activity effectively compensated for the reduced 
time that the children spent in class. Current findings, therefore, would 
seem to suggest a complementarity between child in-class time and parental 
in-home teaching time, with decreases in one being compensated for by 
increases in the other. There are, however, no data currently to support 
this linear additive model. 

Lacking such data, we cannot determine whether mixed models have the 
same effectiveness, less effectiveness, or greater effectiveness than the 
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more traditional center-based or home-based models. Nor can we tell whether 
some other curve than a straight line best expresses the relationship 
between child in-class time and parent teaching time. 

Finally, the literature suggests a complex model of how and why long- 
term effects of Head Start and Home Start programs are achieved. In 
essence, this model suggests that: 

1. Program exposure time for both children and parents 
needs to be considered. 

2. Program exposure involves both the amount of contact 
(duration and frequency) and contact quality (intensity 
and structure), which together serve to establish the 
number and quality of learning activities experience. 

3. Some critical relationship exists between parent learning 
opportunities experienced and the competency of both 
children and parents. 

4. The short-term competency gains of both children and 
parents, in turn, affect the response of the subsequent 
school environment to the child (and vice versa), 
ultimately leading to further success in school and 
other life ventures. 

This interactive model is depicted in Figure 1. 

Given the complex nature of the findings to date, it seems important 
for both theoretical and program policy reasons that the limits of the 
critical feature variables be explored within a framework that incorporates 
an understanding of the processes that might lead to long term effects. 
Hence, this exploratory study was undertaken to compare three alternative 
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delivery modes of Head Start in terms of the actual learning opportunities 
they provided anJ to determine their effects on a range of child and parent 
variables. 

Similarly^ the complex relationship between home and program variables 
is not clear. Though the relationship seems to involve a combination of the 
child's susceptibility to environmental input, quantitative variability in 
the amount of intervent'^'on offered, and the breadth of effort expended to 
alter the child's developmental context, the exact nature of the 
relationship, within alternative program modes, needs to be determined. 

Family Learning Environments 

For all children there are inherent risks and opportunities in their 
family's physical and social environments (Garbarino, 1982), Opportunities 
exist when the family environment provides for adaptive, g*'owth enhancing 
experiences at some optimal level for the child's current developmental 
status. Risks to development can come from both direct threats and from the 
absence of opportunities. These can range from obvious biological risks 
such as those involving abuse, inadequate diot, unsanitary or unsafe 
conditions, to those that are more subtle involving psychological damage or 
deprivation (Peters & Kontos, 1987), Often they involve the interaction of 
several factors. Assessment of the risks and opportunities for a particular 
child requires an understanding of the attributes of the child and the 
salient features of the family context. Describing the family context and 
assessing its risks and opportunities allows estimation of the probabilities 
of certain developmental outcomes. It does not guarantee them. However, if 
the risks of a particular family environment far exceed the opportunities, 
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the probability of delayed or distorted development is great. Under such 
circumstances some form of intervention seems warranted. 

Increas"! q ,irning opportunities or reducing risks may be 
accomplished through introducing the child to a new, enriched learning 
environment outside the home where professionals who understand the 
developmental needs of children can create planned learning environments or 
through changing the child's existing and enduring home environmental 
context. The latter would seek to reduce physical, psychological and health 
hazards and increase the ^ype and range of stimulation and support available 
for the child's development. 

The research on changing the child's family learning environment has 
generally gone under the rubric of "early experience" and has focused 
primarily on the child's cognitive development. The basic premise of this 
research is that "insufficient or improper environmental stimulation causes 
cognitive deficits" (Cocking, 1986). The recent extensive review and 
discussion of the early experience literature by MacDonald (1986) makes it 
clear that it is not that simple. He concludes that the data on cognitive 
development "do support the existence of long-range effects of early 
experience variables in some cases," but that "intensity of ecologically 
appropriate stimulation in affecting behavior change" needs to be emphasized 
(p. 120). If the risks of the home environment have not been eliminated, 
any cognitive changes induced in the child are not likely to endure. For 
these reasons, most supporters of early intervention efforts have encouraged 
a dual attack that both supplements the child's environment through 
experiences outside the home and works toward changes within the home to 
create a home environment that supports the gains achieved externally 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1974). 
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Support for this position comes from both the longi^.udinal analyses of 
Head Start and similar programs (e.g., Clement, et al,, 1984; Lazar, et al,, 
1982) and from research on the relation of home environmental variables to 
later intellectual functioning. For example, Elardo, Bradley, and Caldwell 
(1975) have studied the relationship between the child's IQ at age 3 and 
home environmental variables assessed at ages 6* 12 and 24 months of age. 
Their findings show that home environmental measures at age 6 months do not 
significantly relate to infant's scores on the Sayley Mental Development 
Scale at 6 months or 12 months of age. However, there is a significant 
relationship between these heme measures taken when the child was 6, 12, and 
24 months of age and the ch^ Id's subsequent Stanford-Binet IQ score at age 3 
years. At age 6 months, factors related to the physical and temporal 
organization of the home correlated significantly with the Stanford-Binet 
score at age 3; at ages 12 and 24 months the factors relating to the 
Stanford-Binet IQ at age 3 included the variety of age-appropriate learning 
materials that the mother provided and the mother's encouragement of 
developmental advances. These daca suggest that the home environment 
measures (HOME Scale) were tapping factf^^s that were prerequisite to later 
intellectual development. 

Such research suggests that child-environment relationships may be 
modified, at least to some degree, if an intensive effort to do so is 
initiated. 

Parent-Child Relationships 

Research has often linked parental expectations to children's academic 
success (Hess, Holloway, Dickson, & Price, 1984; Henderson, 1981). Several 
alternative explanations have been offered to try to explain how parental 
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expectations translate into child outcomes. Included have been emphasis on 
the processes of modeling and identification with the parent, parental 
involvement with learning, and simple encouragement and support. Early on 
Kagan and Mocs (1962) proposed that children's identification with their 
parents causes them to imitate their parents by adopting their values and 
attempting to live up to their parents' expectations. Henderson (1981) 
combined parents' goals and expectations into a single construct called 
"achievement press" which he saw reflected in parental standards for school 
success as well as in interest and involvement in the child's educational 
experiences. The notion suggests that "achievement press" on the part of 
parents translates into "achievement motivation" on the part of x:he 
children. Trudewind (1982) attempted to identify specific ecological 
determinants of individual differences in achievement motivation, 
particularly in the areas of stimulation found in the home, direct help with 
homework, stimulation from social contacts, speech training, opportunities 
for novel experiences outside the home, and parental achievement pressure. 

Achievement press in the family system varies significantly across 
families. It is particularly low in those families that have a long history 
of operating at or below the poverty level (Belle, 1983). It has been 
suggested that within such families the parent's feelings of powerlessness 
and inferiority extend to the child/school relationship and depress both 
achievement expectations and effort (Kamii & Radin, 1967; Hess, 1968). 
Thus, since their origins, the thrust of many intervention programs, 
including Head Start, has been to increase the "empowerment" of parents. 

Parental expectations and a sense of efficacy in childrearing are 
influenced by a parent's knowledge of child development, A realistic 
understanding of normal development permits parents to make reasonable 
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demands on the children and to offer appropriate stimulation. Unrealistic 
demands, either too high or too low, can have deleterious effects. 
Excessively high demands can lead to both parental disappointment and 
discouragement on the part of the child. Excessively low expectations may 
lead to an excessi/ely protective environment and a lack of exploration 
opportunities for the child. Both can lead to inappropriate levels of 
environmental stimulat'^'on. parent's ability to respond appropriately to 
children's signals, one of the features of the home environment deemed 
important to optimal cognitive development, would also seem to be based on 
an adequ?*.te understanding of normative development (Rutter, 1985). 

The research in this area suggests the need for considering the 
specific parental (particulrtrly maternal) variables being analyzed. The 
maternal variables included by Hess et al., (1984) encompass more than the 
physical environment and generalized enrichment of the home. Two of their 
most powerful predictors of later school success were maternal language and 
child rearing practices. 

The focus on maternal language has a long history in the early 
intervention literat re. It became a part of the early deficit argument for 
explaining why low~income children do not fare well in the schools (Bereiter 
& Engelmann, 1966). Although many of the culturally biased underpinnings of 
the positions of the 1960's research have been discarded, current empirical 
work continues to support the notion that parental language is important. 
The use of grammar and vocabulary relating to abstract concepts and the 
encouragement of verbalization followed by corrective feedback remain 
important predictor variables of children's subsequent school success 
(Price, Hess & Dickson, 1981; Dickson, Hess, Miyake, & Azuma, 1979). 
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Other ch1ldrear1ng practices have more frequently been studied in 
relation to the social competence of the child. Social competence as a 
construct is multifaceted and has proven somewhat elusive in the child 
development literature. However, social competence as demonstrated by the 
child's independence in learning activities and self-motivation has been 
shown to be related to cognitive development and school success (Baumrind, 
1971; Peters and Raupp, 1980). 

Baumrind (1967) has identified three parental authority patterns: 
authoritative, authoritarian, and permissive. Authoritative parents are 
char? ;terized as warm, rational, receptive to the child's comrr.jnication, and 
controlling, but simultaneously supportive of the child's developing 
autonomy. In contrast, authoritarian parents aro characterized as detached, 
controlling and less warm in their behavior. Permissive parents are 
characterized as non-controlling, non-demanding, and relatively warm. In 
her studies, the children of the authoritative parents fared best 
intellectually and had higher levels of achievement orientation and self- 
motivation. The underlying processes were found to be subtle ones. The 
authoritative parent made definite behavioral demands on the child but based 
them on reason rather than authority per se, and encouraged discussion of 
the issues. This practice encouraged the child to reason, make choices, and 
evaluate alternatives. Authoritarian parents tended to demand conformity 
and discourage discussion. The permissive parents were non-punitive and 
acceptant of the child's impulses^ desires and actions. The authoritarian 
parent, therefore, seemed to decrease participation and exploration on the 
part of the child and induced a sense of external control while the 
permissive parents provided little direction or guidance for the child's 
behavior. Both tended to decrease the child's achievement motivation. 

.1? 
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The warmth-hostility dimension suggested by Baumrind has been found by 
other researchers to be important to achievement orientation and academic 
success. Both maternal (Hess et a1., 1984; Turner & Harris, 1984; Manley, 
1977) and paternal (Lynn, 1974; Peters and Stewart, 1981; Lewis & Sussman, 
1986) warmth has been found to relate to child success. 

The literature, therefore, suggests several variables in the parent- 
child relationship that are particularly important for intervention through 
programs such as Head Start. It appears that for some children it is 
essential to create a discontinuity in the pattern of parent-child 
relationships, by bringing about changes in the areas of parental knowledge 
of child development, expectations, language and child rearing practices. 
Further, it seems important that parents gain a sense of efficacy in the 
role they can play for their children. These variables, in turn, should 
produce greater encouragement for achievement and realistic levels of 
achievement press within an enriched and supportive environment. To what 
degree the various alternative delivery modes of Head Start bring about such 
parental change is unclear. Yet, an analysis of the processes by v/nich such 
changes are affected is central to the understanding of the hypothesized 
model for the working of early intervention programs. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Given the above background, it seems important for both theoretical 
and program policy reasons, that an analysis of the critical features of 
different. delivery modes be undertaken to: 

1. Compare the effects of different delivery modes on the 
immediate outcomes for children and parents, and 

2. Explore the pattern of effects both within and across 
modes in order to ascertain how the process works. 

The study reported here, conducted over a two year period, provides a 
preliminary analysis of these issues. The analyses undertaken have b'-^n 
guided by the two objectives listed above. 

METHODS 

Sample 

A total of 174 parent/ch Id dyads participated in the study. Data 
were collected in two waves over two years. The Wave 1 sample included 
children who entered their program during the first year of the study, 
(N=108) some of whom left the program at the end of that year and some of 
whom continued for a second year. Wave 2 data we'^e from children who 
entered their respective program during the second year of the study and who 
completed that year (N = 66). Returnees were children who entered the 
program during the first year of the study and who participated in their 
respective Head Start program for two full years (N = 52). Six children 
dropped out during the first year of the study, 5 returnees dropped out 
during the second year, and four 2nd Wave children dropped out. The 
breakdown of the final sample of children by wave, age of entry into the 
program and sex appears in Table 1. 
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An subjects lived in rural communities and were from low-income. Head 
Start eligible families. Participation of children and their parents were 
solicited with the full cooperation and encouragement of the Head Start 
staff. During Wave 1 data collection three participation refusals occurred 
in the Traditional program sample, two in the School /Home group, and one 
from the Home-based group. No refusals to participate occurred during Wave 
2 recruitment. 

Head Start Delivery Modes 

Three Head Start delivery modes were studied. All three were ongoing 
existing programs operated by two experienced Head Start grantees. 

Traditional . The first mode represented the most traditional "'cde of 
Head Start programming. This was a five day per week, half day (4 hours), 
center-based program in which parent participation was encouraged and where 
home visits occurred a^ least three times per year (34 weeks). Two 
classrooms with an average enrollment of 18, each staffed by a teacher and 
aide or parent volunteer were involved. The teachers used a planned 
curriculum to organize their activities and sought to provide an array of 
individual, small and lai^ge group cognitive and social activities for the 
children. In the two classrooms studied, a teacher and an aido were present 
at all times. Often a participating parent was present as well. A typical 
set of daily activities included breakfast, a concept-oriented circle time, 
approximately 45 minutes of free play organized by activity areas, a story 
time and a recall of the day's events, a music activity, lunch and outdoor 
time. Planning was on a ciaily, weekly, and yearly basis. 
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Home/School , This mode represented a mid-range delivery model 
incorporating eleme.its of both center-based and home-based programming. 
Each child had the opportunity to participate in center-based activities two 
days per week, and each family received one 90 minute home visit per week. 
Each teacher/home visitor was assigned sole responsibility for both center- 
based and home visit services to approximately nine children and their 
families. During in-class times a structured curriculum similar to that 
described for the Traditional program was followed. The curriculum was 
supplemented during home visits though that time also served for the 
delivery of other riaad Start mandated services (eg., social services). In 
this program a major effort was directed towards informing parents (usually, 
but not exclusively mothers) concerning the range of services available to 
them in the community and in encouraging them to be advocates for their 
children and families. Parents were encouraged, in addition to their home 
teaching, to participate as volunteers in the classroom component of the 
program and each in-class session had at least one (but not more than two) 
parent present. Children with developmental disabilities or delays also 
received additional services (e.g., speech therapy) both in the home and in 
the center. Since there was one staff member for approximately nine 
children and their families, four groups were enlisted for the study. 

Home-based . This represented a home-based, home visitor program where 
home visitors have responsibility for implementing all Head Sta^t services. 
Home visitors had particular responsibility for implementing the educational 
component of the program which they did by providing curriculum guidance, 
materials and specific lesson assignments for parents to carry out with 
their children. The curriculum was an adapted version of the Portage 
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program. During home visits procedures were modeled and practiced. Records 
were kept concerning the number of activities completed between visits, the 
time spent and the success of the activity. Group sessions to promote 
socialization goals for the children occurred two times per month at a 
central location. Each group session was approximately three hours in 
duration and included a snack, a short circle time, a free play period* a 
second group time and lunch. Scheduling was handled flexibly however. 
Parent education/discussion sessions were scheduled to parallel the 
children's group sessions. Each home visitor served from nine to twelve 
families. 

Research Controls . The projected exposure represented by these three 
delivery modes is represented in Table 2. Since this research was 
superimposed on ongoing service programs, the research team had no ability 
to govern curriculum, staff selection, service locales or assignments of 
subjects to delivery modes. 

Table 2 also indicates the intended control, to the degree possible 
using existing, ongoing service programs, of the variables of child/staff 
ratio, staff qualifications, the basic curriculum, and the range of services 
provided. 

Measures 

Table 3 summarizes the measures used to assess learning opportunities, 
child outcomes and parent outcomes. 

Learning Opportunity Measures . Four measures of learning 
opportunities were included: 
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1. Child In-Class Hours . This was the number of hours of 
in-class or socialization group attendance in which the 
child actually participated, ba.ed upon program records. 

2. Home Visit Hours . This measure is the number of hours 
recorded during which the Home-visitor or other paid Head 
Start employee was present in a particular child's home, 
working with the child, the parent, or both, again 
obtained from program records. 

3. Parent Volunteer Time . This represents the number of 
hours recorded by a particular family (mothers, fathers, 
and other adults) devoted to specific Head Start activities 
other than home teaching. These included such activities 
as participation on policy council, working with children 
in the classroom, helping on field trips, etc., again 
obtained from program records. 

4. Parent Home Teaching Time . This represents the self- 
reported number of hours that parents claimed to work with 
their children on "educational" tasks, either planned or 
impromptu. The data were obtained through parent interview. 

In essence, the three Head Start delivery modes were hypothesized to 
vary in the intensity of the parent, child and joirt parent/child learning 
opportunities they offered. 

Child Measures . Multiple sources of measurement were used to assess 
child outcomes. These included: individually administered tests (Head 
Start Measures Battery [HSMB] and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test [PPVT]), 
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classroom observations, teacher ratings, and kindergarten records. The 
assessment team for the individual measures and observations consisted of a 
field data coordinator and two field testers. 
Specifically, the measures included: 

1. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn & Dunn, 1981) Form L, 
Scoring done by project staff yielded a Raw Score, and a 
Mental Age Equivalent (PPVT-MA) for each child. The latter 
was used as the principal one for analysis, serving as an 
indicator of general intellectual ability, 

2, Head Start Measures Battery (Bergan, 1984), The HSMB has 
six subtests assessing the child's developmental achievement 
in the areas of: 

- Language, This scale taps the child's understanding of 
story meanings, use of words to communicate, ability to 
follow directions, and understanding of language rules. 

- Math Skills, This scale includes items designed to assess 
the child's ability to identify and work with numbers, count, 
add and subtract sets, and conserve numbers. 

- Nature & Science, This scale includes items on 
discrimination, classification, sequencing, and prediction 
as well as factual knowledge about plants, weather, etc, 

- Perception. This scale has items on shapes and shape 
matching, colors and color matching, creating and matching 
patterns from memory and the like, 

- Reading. This scale involves items on identifying and 
matching letters and letter patterns, sentence completion, 
and auditory processing. 
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- Social Deve'iopment. This scale deals with rules for social 
behavior such as taking turns, ownership and sharing and with 
expressions of emotions. 

Detailed analysis of the measures, including information on 
reliability, validity and factor structure appears in Bergan (1984), 
Scoring of the HSMB was done through a contract with the University of 
Arizona, 

3. Behavior Survey Instrument (Katz, Peters, & Stein, 1968), 
This point-time sampling, category system was used for 
observing children's task orientation behavior in group 
settings. The procedure used calls for a randomized sequence 
0^ observations focusing on individual children. Categories of 
behavior observed included: Attention to Teacher, Strongly 
Intent on Individual Work, Intent on Individual Work, Attention 
to Other Child, Social Work or Engagement, Disinterest, Aimless 
Wandering, Intent on Non-Teacher Prescribed Work, and 
Disruptive. Inter-observer agreement among the three observers 
was calculated im;nediately after initial training and 
reaffirmed at the beginning of each measurement cycle. Average 
Inter-observer agreements (Agreements/Agreements + 
Disagreements X 100) ranged from 80 - 97%. A minimum of ten 
observation of each child's behavior was recorded during each 
measurement cycle. (See procedures below.) Child data used in 
analyses were the percentage of observed behavior by category 
(Frequency of category/total observations). 
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4. Teacher Rating Scale ^[Peters & Stein, 1966). This: measure was 
modified to remove sexist language and make it relevant to the 
current Head Start situation. The scale consists of two parts. 
Part A is a 20 item Likert scale for rating the child's 
behavior in a variety of routine situations ranging from such 
things as sharing toys to adapting to routines.. Part A is 
viewed as a measure of general preschool adjustment. Part B is 
an 8 item scale for rating a child's development in the domains 
of language, fine and gross motor development, dependency, 
etc., and provides an assessment of the child's development 
within the local situation. Each teacher/home v.sitor was 
requested to complete both parts for each child in their charge 
at each measurement point. Reliability assessments produced 
Cronbach's alpha of .88 and .87 for the two scales 
respectively. 

5. Kindergarten Records . The public schools which the Wave 1 
children attended upon "graduation" from Head Start provided 
information about the placement of the children at the end of 
their kindergarten year. These data included: Kindergarten 
placement, special education services, and placement for the 
following year (e.g.. Kindergarten retention, special 
placement, or regular first grade). 

Parent/Home Measures . Four sources of information concerning the parents 
and the home were utilized in this study: The Knowledge of Development 
Scale (KDS), The Parent Expectation Scale (PES), the Home Observation for 
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Measurement of the Environment (HOME) and a Parent Interview and 
Questionnaire (PIQ). From these sources of data a variety of measures were 
obtained. Specifically these included: 

1. Knowledge of D ^ '-^ lopment (adapted from Duscewicz, 1973). This 
scale includes items about knowledge of normal and atypical 
early childhood deve1opni»jnt, A later version of this scale 
(Busch, 1979) was specifically designed for parents. Several 
items were deleted to make the scale more appropriate for Head 
Start circumstances. Items included those testing for an 
understanding of the language and concepts of development, 
processes of development, and the parent's beliefs about how 
developmental changes come about. Scoring for the measure 
indicated the number of items correct, the number of items 
incorrect, and T^e number of items on which the respondent was 
unsure. Cronbach's alpha ranged between .68 and .82 for the 
three derived scores across testings. 

2. Parental Expectations Scale (originally devised by Jensen and 
Kogan [1962] and modified by Busch, [1979]). This measure 
seeks to determine parental expectations about their own 
child's future development. Three items were deleted from the 
Busch version to make the scale less threatening to parents and 
easier tc administer. The scale is suitable for parents of 
developmentally delayed or disabled children as well as those 
following a typical course of development. The scale covers 10 
domains of expectations: self-care, education, schooling, 
]*-teracy, employment and income, social interaction, mental 
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ability, physical ability, physical skills, and family 
management. Busch reported a KR-20 of .92. For current 
purposes, since the parents held relatively undifferentiated 
expectations for the young children, the scoring was revised to 
yield expectation scores across all domains, that indicated the 
respondent's endorsement of HIGH aspiration items, MODERATE 
aspiration items, and LOW aspiration items in general. Only 
LOW and HIGH expectation scores reached acceptable levels of 
KR-20 and Test/Retest of reliability (>.50). 

3. Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment (Caldwell 
and Bradley, 1979). This measure nas eight subscales: Toys, 
Ganges, and Reading Materials (HT); Language Stimulation (HL); 
Physical Environment (HEN); Pride, Affection, and Warmth (HPR); 
Stimulation of Academic Behavior (HAC); Modeling Social 
Maturity (HSOC); Variety of Stimulation (HVAR); and Physical 
Punishment (HPUN). It also yields a total score (HTOT). 
Scoring procedures followed those established by Caldwell and 
Bradley. Reliability assessments within the current sample, 
averaged across testings, ranged from .30 for Variety of 
Stimulation to .81 for Physical Environment. Total score 
reliability was .85. 

4, Parent Interv 'ew/Questionnaire . This original questionnaire 
consisted of fifteen "yes" or "no" questions each followed by 
open-ended follow-ups. The questions pertained to what parents 
felt they had gained as a result of their participation in Head 
Start. Data from responses provided information about two 
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issues. First, the questions provided information, from the 
parent's perspective, concerning the number of hours they had 
worked with their children in the home on "educational 
activities, on a weekly basis. Secondly, two parent "self- 
efficacy" variables were derived from grouping responses to 
particular questions. These variables were: 

- Child Rearing Efficacy. Seven of the questions pertained to 
the parent's knowledge of their own child's development, their 
role in the education of their child, their ability to deal 
with problems that might arise in their child's future 
educational experiences, and their confidence in their ability 
to continue to help and play a role in their child's education. 
Parents' open-ended responses and positive responses were 
summed across the seven questions to yield a score for the 
parent's perceived sense of Childrearing Efficacy. (Cronbach's 
Alpha = .87) 

- Empowerment. An additional eight questions focused on the 
parent's perceived ability to cope with family problems, their 
knowledge of community resources including health care and 
nutrition, their friendship network, and their sense of 
themselves as competent .ersons. The responses to these 
questions were categorized and positive responses were summed 
to establish an Empowerment score. (Cronbach's Alpha = .90) 

Three other me-'-sures were derived by reorganizing responses from the 
HOME. These were: 
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- Maternal Language. This measure was derived by selecting 
twelve items from the HOME that pertain to mother's usage of 
appropriate expressive and receptive language in the 
mother/child interactions. (Cronbach's Alpha = .70) 

- Childrearing (warmth/hostility). This measure was derived 
from thirteen items on the HOME dealing with the expressive 
nature of interaction. (Cronbach's Alpha = .75) 

- Encouragement. This contained ten items from the HOME 
dealing with endorsement or encouragement for exploration and 
achievement. (Cronbach's Alpha = .75) 

Procedure s 

Child assessments involved -che following. After parental consent was 
obtained the testing team of three persons were given assignments. 
Individual chi'^J measures were administered on-site during in-class times or 
during specially organized group times. Testing circumstances were not 
always ideal, occurring in the speech therapy rooms where possible, in 
corners of large classrooms, in clothing rooms or in hallways when 
necessary. The PPVT was usually administered as the first tcrt in the 
battery since it was the least threatening and most easily administered of 
the individual measures. Children were usually administered the PPVT and 
two subscales of the HSMB during one session and two scales of the HSMB in 
two subsequent sessions. Each session was under a half hour in duration. 
With some children it was possible to administer three or even four of the 
HSMB subscales during a single session. Testers used their discretion in 
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determining the responsiveness of the children in such cases. No children 
were forced to proceed when they were inattentive or tired. Children were 
selected for testing on a random basis. 

The parental measures were done by the family's assigned home 
visitor/teacher. Home visitors were trained by the Project's Data 
Collection Coordinator during 1-1/2 hour sessions for each site. A total of 
17 teachers/home visitors or aides were involved in data collection. Data 
collection on families and homes was accomplished either during a 
separately scheduled home visit or by extending the regular home visit 
beyond the usual ninety minutes to incorporate both purposes. The usual 
procedure had the parents (usually the mother) fill out the PES and the KDS 
first and then a more open interview procedure was used to gain the 
information required for the HOME and the PIQ. Since the personnel doing 
the family assessments v/ere previously known to the parents and had been in 
the home before, rapport was good and communications were generally quite 
open. All parents in the sample were able to complete the PES end KOS with 
minimal help from the home visitor/teacher. 

There were four measurement cycles in the study. Year one had two 
cycles (fall and spring) and year two had two cycles (again fall and 
spring). Within each cycle child testing, teacher ratings and family 
assessments proceeded simultaneously. Classroom/group session observations 
were worked into the testing schedules but usually followed individual 
assessments. Timing of events was not always under the control of project 
staff because of absences and Head Start program schedules, but every effort 
was made to a) maximize the time span between cycles, and to b) keep the 
timing between cycles equivalent for the three program modes. 
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DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 

The objectives of the study called for two basic analyses of the data 
each with several sub parts. 

Comparative Analysis of Three Program Modes 

The comparative analysis of the three program modes was accomplished 
in the following fashion: 

1. Learning Opportunities were compared across mode for: 

a) First year of study 

b) Second year of study 

These analyses were undertaken to affirm that planned program 
differences did exist. 

2. Child and parent outcome data across mode and time were 
analyzed using multivariate techniques for: 

a) First Wave subjects, 

b) Second Wave subjects excluding those children and parents 
who returned to the program for a second year, 

c) Returnees, those children and parents who participated in 
their re'oective programs for uwo consecutive years 
(i.e., across four cycles of data collection). 

Process Analysis 

Process analyses called for the analysis of the model of Head Start 
effects both within each program mode and across all subjects. This 
required testing a series or prediction equations for both child outcomes 
and for parent outcomes. 
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RESULTS 

Program Comparisons 

Learning Opportunities , Tables 4, 5, and 6, present the results of 
the MANOVA for the measures of learning opportunities. Table 4 presents the 
results for che first year of the study; Table 5, for year two; and Table 6, 
presents the data for those subjects (returnees) who participated in both 
years. All three tables indicate that the three groups differed from one 
another in child/classroom contact hours with the Traditional program far 
exceeding the other two groups, and the Home/School group exceeding the Home 
Based group. The Home/School and Home Based group were equivalent on home 
visit hoi.rs and both significantly exceeded the traditional program on this 
variable. The Home/School group exceeded both other groups on parent 
vo'iunteer time during the first year and both the Home/School and 
Traditional programs exceeded the Home Based group during the seconu year. 
Finally, based upon parent self-reports, the Traditional and Home/School 
program parents spent n:ore time in instruction with their children during 
the first year than did the Home Based parents. This finding was not 
replicated in the second year data nor in the data from just the returnees 
and should be interpreted cautiously. 

With the- exception of the Parent/Home Instruction variable, these data 
confirm the expected differences and similarities among programs. 

Child Outcome . Analyses of child outcomes are presented in Tables 7A, 
7B, 8A, 8B, ^nd 9, for the HSMB, PPVT, and Teacher Ratings. Tables 7A and 
7B present the analysis of the First Wave data (year 1). As may be seen in 
the Table, the three groups were equivalent on these measures at pretest and 
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at post test. All groups made significant gains from pretest to post test. 
It is clear that there were no significant mode X time, cohort X time, or 
cohort X mode X time interactions. While 3- and 4-year-olds differed both 
at pretest and at post test on almost all measures the rate of change for 
both groups was essentially equivalent no matter what program they were in. 

Tables 8A and B present the findings of the MANOVA for second' year 
data by mode, cohort, and time. In these Tables, the results for the 3- and 
4-year-olds represent a direct replication of the data for Wave 1 presented 
above. These Second Wave children also experienced one year in the program. 
Returnees represent those children from Wave 1 who spent a second year in 
their respective program. Several findings are worth noting. 

1) The MANOVA for cohort effects, at both pre- and post test were not 
significant in the second year data though they were significant in 
the first year. Analyses of the three Tables (7, BAand B) suggest 
that children in the second year sample, particularly the three- 
year-olds, entered the program at a higher functioning level (or at 
least tested better) on almost all measures thereby decreasing 
cohort effects. 

2) The multivar-iate F's for the mode X time and mode X time X cohort 
interactions did reach significance. Univariate analyses indicate 
that: 

a) On the HSMB Reading measure Home/School program children and 
Traditional program children made greater gains than did the 
children in the Home Based program. These gains are 
primarily attributable to the 3-year-olds. 
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b) On the HSMB Math measure, again, the Traditional children 
made greater gains than did the children in the Home 
Based program and, again, the 3-year-olds were the major 
contributors to this difference. 

c) On the Teacher Rating, Part B, the Traditional program 
children were rated as making greater gains than were the 
3-year-olds in the other two programs. Further, in all 
three programs, the returnees were rated lower at post 
test than they were at pretest, though the individual 
differences are not significant the pattern contributes 
to the cohort X time and mode X cohort X time 
interactions. 

The reader should note that these findings, though significant, are 
based on a very small N when the analysis is at the three-way interaction 
level. 

Finally, Table 9, presents the MANOVA results for the returnees across 
all four cycles of testing. As may be seen in this Table the returnees made 
continuous gains on all measures except the teacher ratings (reflecting in 
part a change of teachers). The groups were equivalent at pretest and at 
the final post test. The multivariate F was not significant. 

In essence, the First Wave data and the analysis of the returnee's 
longitudinal data indicate that all children made gains (except on Teacher 
Rating Scale B) but that there were no significant differences between 
programs. The Second Wave replication did, hov/ever, uncover mode X time and 
mode X time X cohort interactions on the reading and math measures. These 
two measures indicated that greater gains were made by the children in the 
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Traditional and Home/School programs in the areas of reading and math than 
were made by children in the Home Based program. These differences were 
primarily found for 3-year-olds. 

Tables 10, 11, and 12, present the results for the observed behavior 
of the children in classroom or group sessions. Limited entries in some 
categories prohibited analysis by cohort. 

Table 10, presents the First Wave data. The multivariate F's at 
pretest and post test reached significance indicating differences across 
mode in the children's behaviors of Strongly Intent on Individual Work and 
Social Work at pretest and at post-test. At both pretest and at post test 
children in the Home Based program's group sessions were more likely to be 
engaged in individual work and less likely to be engaged in social work than 
the children in the Traditional program or the Home/School program (post 
test only). At post test the children in the Home Based program were 
observed to be less likely to be attending to the teacher and more likely to 
be watching another child. Children in the Traditional program were more 
likely to be attending to the teacher or to be disinterested in what was 
going on. 

The critical mode X time interaction multivariate F did not reach 
significance. 

Table 11 includes data from second wave children as a replication. 
Only the multivariate F at pretest reached significrnce. Again, the 
univariate analyses suggest the Traditional program children were more 
likely to be attending to the teacher while the children in the Home Based 
model were more likely to be attending to another child. Children in the 
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Traditional program were more often seen to be disruptive at the pretest 
observation and, along with the Home/School children, they were more likely 
to be observed to be disinterested than were the children from the Home 
Based program. 

Table 12 presents the longitudinal results, across the four 
measurement cycles, for the returnees-. The pattern of results is 
essentially the same as for the two previous analyses. There is no 
significant mode X time interaction. But at any one period of time, 
children in the Traditional program were more likely to be observed engaged 
in social work (active interactions with other children) or to evidence 
disinterest than were children in the Home Based program. 

Kindergarten Follow-up . Tables 13 and 14 present the Chi Square 
analyses of the follow-up data obtained from school records on 25 of 56 
First Wave children who left Head Start at the end of Year 1. Table "3 
presents the Kindergarten placement of the children. As may be seen fron. 
this Table, 21 of 25 children were placed within "normal" kindergarten 
placements while 4 children received "special placements." The difference 
in placements across Head Start modes was not significantly different. At 
the end cf kindergarten placements into first grade classrooms did differ at 
a level that approaches significance. More children from the Traditional 
program received special placements than did children from the other two 
programs. These firot grade placements do, however, i^eflect the loss of one 
subject who transferred out of the area during the kindergarten year and was 
lost to the sample. 
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Summary . On child measures there are few significant differences 
across programs. Only in Wave ? data did it appear that there were mode X 
time differences in the HSMB Reading and Kath scores with the Home Based 
program making fewer gains than the children in the other two programs - and 
the major contributors to these differances were the 3-year-old children. 
The observation data suggest that in group sessions the Traditional children 
were more likely to engage in social interactions with peers and to be 
attending to the teacher than are the children in the Home Based program. 
They are also more likely to be disruptive or disinterested. The 
differences seem to reflect the organization and curriculum of the specific 
programs. There is some indication that more children from the Traditional 
program received "special" placements than did children from the other two 
programs. 

Parent Outcomes . Multivariate analysis of variance results for parent and 
home measures are found in Tables ISA and B, 16, and 17. 

Table 15B indicates that First Wave parents, in general, made gains on 
the HOME Scale domains of Toys, Games and Reading Materials, Language 
Stimulation, Physical Environment, Pride, Warmth and Affection, Academic 
Stimulation, and use (lower) of physical punishment. They also increased 
their expectations for their children's future accomplishments. They were 
less uncertain about their child development knowledge but were more likely 
to be incorrect in their responses to the knowledge questions. 

These findings are, however, further amplified by looking at the 
interactions of Mode X Time. The results are most clear in Table 15A. The 
results indicate the following: 
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1) The Traditional Program and Home-School program parents scorej 
higher on the availability of Toys, Games and Reading Materials at 
pretest than did the Home-Based program, but there was no 
significant difference between the three modes at post test. 

2) The Traditional Program parents scored higher on the provision of 
academic stimulation than did either of the other two groups at 
pretest, but again at post test, there were no significant 
differences between the groups, indicating greater gains for the 
Home/School and Home-Based program than for the Traditional 
Program. 

3) For Variety of Stimulation and Physical Punishment the same pretest 
pattern existed, but was not significant. At post test the Home- 
Based program scored significantly higher than the other two 
groups. These greater gains contributed to the significant Mode X 
Time interactions. 

4) For Modeling and Encouragement of Social Maturity a somewhat 
different pattern resulted. At pretest the Home-Based program 
scored higher than the other two groups and while the Home-based 
and Home/School programs improved their scores over time, the 
Traditional program parents scores went down creating the Mode X 
Time interaction. 

The Mode X Time interaction for the KDS was also significant at the 
.05 level. The major contributors to this interaction wero the increase in 
Incorrect Knowledge responses of the Home/School group, and the decrease of 
uncertainty of the Traditional and Home-Based groups. 

The Mode X Time interaction for the Parent Expectation scale was not 
significant. 
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The Second Wave replication of these findings is found in Table 16. 
These data indicate that in general across modes gains were made in Toys, 
Game and Materials, Language Stimulation, Academic Stimulation, Variety of 
Stimulation, and Warmth. The Home-Based program started lower and made the 
greatest gains on Toys, Games and Reading Materials, a. d academic 
Stimulation. The Traditional program made the greatest gains in reducing 
the use of physical punishment and offering warmth, pride, and affection, 
though at post test, they remained lower than the other two groups. 

Finally, Table 17 provides the data for returnees across the four 
points of measurement. Over the two year period, only Modeling and 
Encouragement of Social Maturity was found to be significant. The Mode X 
Time interaction indicates that over the four testing points, the Home-Based 
program parents continued to improve on this variable, while the parents in 
the other two programs remained stable. 

Assessments of parents' feelings of Childrearing Efficacy and 
Empowerment were made through interviews at the end of the program year. 
Table 18 reports the findings for Year 2. (No differences across rnode v/ere 
found for Year 1). As indicated in Table 18, no differences in Empowerment 
were found across modes or across conorts. Reported Childrearing Efficacy 
did differ across programs with both the Traditional and Home/School 
programs reporting higher levels than the Home-Based program. The 
signif"»cant Mode X Cohort different resulted primarily from the differences 
of parents of 4-year-olds across mode. 

Summary of Parent Outcomes . Parents in all three programs showed 
consistent improvement in a number of variables. Strongly replicated 
results are those for Toys, Games and Reading Materials, Language 
Stimulation, and Academic Stimulation. The analyses of the interaction 
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effects indicate that the Home-Based group made the strongest, most 
consistent, and widest ranging gains over che time of the intervention. 
Process Analyses . To determine the processes 'that seem to be at work both 
'vithir and across Head Start modes, parallel regression analyses were used. 
A separate equation was deemed necessary for each child outcome within 
program type as it was hypothesized that different types of information 
might be acquired by children in different manners within each program. 
Because of the number of analyses Involved in relation to sample size, the 
analysis of child outcomes was restricted to the HSMB Reading, Math, 
Language, and Science and Nature measures, and the PPVT - Mental Age 
measure. 

A separate analysis of five equations predicting child outcores from 
the total sample was also conducted io determine an overall model of 
influences on child learning. 

Predictors of Child Outcomes . The factors which contribute to child 
outcomes - as defined by the model - stem from three sources: 1) The 
child's ability level upon entering the program; 2) the learning 
opportunities provided by the program; and 3) the competencies and 
environmental factors associated with the parents. As the learning 
opportunities were, in some cases, provided to parents with the objective of 
altering parent factors which would, hypothetical ly, in turn, alter child 
outcomes; parent pretest and post test factors were both entered into the 
equations. Parental feelings of Childrearing Efficacy an^ Empowerment could 
not, however, be included in the regression due to a limited number of 
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responses (N = 55) which would have lowered the degrees of freedom below the 
level deemed necessary for a meaningful analysis. The general model, then, 
was as follows: 

Learning Opportunities + Child Pretest Scores + Parent Pretest Scores + 
Parent Post Test Scores = Child Outcomes 
In order to derive the most meaningful equations while still retaining 
adequate degrees of freedom for each analysis, the following procedure was 
employed. First, all of the factors within each source category were 
regressed on each child outcome within each program and over the total 
sample. Secondly, those factors whose coefficients in the first level of 
analysis were significant at or above the .10 level, were selected for entry 
into the final equations. All of the variables appearing in the final 
equations have, therefore, approached significance at the primary level of 
analysis and are, hence, deemed worthy of discussion regardless of their 
significance level in the secondary level. 

The findings of these analyses (See Table 19) indicated that the 
primary influence on child outcomes is child input. This was expected to be 
the case. Child language appeared to be the dominant factors within the 
Traditional program, while Reading, PPVT-MA and Science scores appeared to 
explain more post test variance in the other programs and overall. Other 
influential factors for the Traditional program children were Child In-Class 
Hours negatively related to Math post test scores and parental post test 
High Expectations predicting post test Mental Age. 

Within the Home/School Program, the major predictors of children's 
post test scores (aside from the children's initial scores) were Maternal 
Encouragement (p<.05) and Expectations (p<.10) at pretest predicting post 
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test Math scores, Maternal Language at post test predicting children's 
Reading scores (p<.10), and pretest Toys, Games and Reading Materials 
predicting children's Language scores. 

The results for the Home-Based program show the most complex results 
reflecting the influence of parental and home variables. Children's post 
test Language scores were predicted by maternal Language scores at both 
pretest (p<.10), and post test (p<.05), by the variety of Stimulation 
provided in the home at post test (p<.10), and by Parents' Incorrect 
Knowledge of Child Development (p<.05). The presence of Toys, Games, and 
Reading Materials in the home at pretest is predictive of post test PPVT--MA. 

For the total sample. Child In-Class hours was the best program 
predictor variable and that predicted only Math ach'''^vement at a significant 
level and that relationship was an inverse one.. (This inverse relationship 
was similarly found for the equations for the Traditional and Home/School 
programs where In-Class hours were the greatest). Math also was predicted 
by the presence of Toys, Games and Reading Materials in the home at pretest 
(p<.001). 

These results may be summarized as follows: 

1) The best predictor of child outcomes was children's initial 
ability and the best predictors among these were the highly 
interrelated measures of HSMB Reading and Language, and the 
PPVT - MA. 

2) Program variables were found to have little power in predicting 
child post test scores with the exception of Math achievement. 
The progr variable most likely to enter the equation was 
Child In-Class Hours and its relation to child outcomes was 
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usually negative. That is, children with higher numbers of 
In-Class Hours scored lower at post test than did children with 
lower In-Class Hours. 
3) The availability of Toys, Games and Reading Materials, Maternal 
Encouragementf Maternal Language, Knowledge of child 
Development, and Parental Expectations at pretext were found to 
predict child outcomes - particularly in the areas of Math and 
Language. 



Predictors of Parent Outcomes . The Head Start program is based on the 
assumption that parents are the primary teachers of their children and that 
parent beliefs and behaviors affect child development. Therefore, if 
pos-^tive changes can be induced, positive child development outcomes should 
follow. In the analysis cf the p'^edictors of ch^ld outcomes, parent and 
home factors wer- indeed, the second most influential source of prediction 
in the model. ar, *. was deeirad necessary to examine the determinants 

or parent post t ^ scores better validate the given assumptions. The 
general model tested was 

Learning Opportunities + Child Pretest Scores = Parent Pretest Scores = 



The sample for the first analysis consisted of all First Wave subjects 
and represents the relationships present after one year in the orogram. 

The final regression equations pred^'cting parent outcomes were derived 
in a manner similar to that employed to predict child outcomes^ first the 
sources of influence (Learning Opportunities and Parent and Child input) 



Parent Post test Scores 
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were regressed on parent post test scores separately, and the. those factors 
contributing significantly to the first level equations were entered into 
the final equations which appear in Tables 20A through D. Over the total 
sample. Maternal Encouragement appears to aave a positive relationship with 
Home Visit Hours and with Reported Hours of Home Teaching (p < .10). The 
latter should be expected as these two variables should measure the same 
behavior as reported by the Home Visitor and the parents. Childrearing 
Style (wanrth/hostility) has a relationship with Child In-Class Hours as 
does Toys, Games and Reading Materials with Reported Hours of Parent 
Instruction, probably due to the fact that the most positive change in those 
areas was shown by the parents of the Home-Based program who received the 
least In-Class Time and reported the lowest Home Teaching Time. Similarly, 
this group decreased in High Expectations while the others increased, thus 
contributing to a relationship between Home Visit Hours and High 
Expectations. The significant positive influence (p < .05) also exists 
between the child's Language level at pretest and Maternal Encouragement to 
Learn at post test. 

Within the Home-Based program, Child In-Class is a significant 
predictor of the post test availability of Toys, Games and Reading Materials 
(p < .01) which made significant increases over the course of the program. 
Home Teaching Time predicts the post test quality of the physical 
environment (p < .10) and is the only significant predictor of mothers' post 
test language (p < .05). Parent Volunteer Hours contributes to the 
prediction of Maternal Instruction while reported Parent Home Teaching Tine 
bears a positive relationship to both the provision of Toys, Games and 
Materials as well as High Expectations of Parents for their children. 
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The parental scores most closely associated with child pretest scores are 
Toys, Games and reading Materials, and Maternal Encouragement - the same 
areas in which parents of this program deiiionstrated gre'^ter gains over time 
than did parents of both other programs. They also demonstrated consistent 
if not significant (in the final equations) relationships with child post 
test scores. 

Within the Traditional program. Child In-Class Hours is related to 
Maternal Language and Encouragement to Learn. Parent Home Teaching Time, 
howe'erc is positively related to post test levels of Physical Environment, 
Variety of Stimulation, Maternal Language (p < .05), Childrearing Style (p < 
.10) and Moderate and Low Expectations. These areas at pretest were related 
to child post test scores, but not at post test. Children's pretest scores 
explain a significant portion of the variance in parent post test scores in 
Variety of Stimulation (Reading p < .05), Maternal Encouragement (Math p 
<.01), and Low Expectations (an inverse relationships, p < .001). 

Child-related behaviors of parents within the Home/School program do 
not seem to be influenced by Head Start programming as the only relationship 
evident is between reported hours of parent Home Teaching Time and Maternal 
Encouragement to Learn, indicating a sort of inter-rater reliability on 
judgments of the same behaviors by both parents (Reported Hours) and home 
visitors (Maternal Encouragement). 

Children's language predicts mother's language at post test (p < .05) 
and the quality of the Physical Environment is predictive of the child PPVT 
- MA at pretest (< .05) or vice versa. 
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In an attempt to further clarify these results, a second analysis was 
conducted. In this analysis, which followed the same general format as that 
above, two changes were made. First, First Wave data and Second Wave data 
(excluding returnees) were combined to increase the sample size for the 
analysis (N = 174). In essence, both groups were assessed on the basis of 
one year's expprience on their respective Head Start programs. Secondly, the 
equation tested was: 
Learning Opportunities + Parent Pretest Scores + Child Post Test Scores + 
Child Post Test = Parent Post Test Scores 
Child Post test Scores we^e added to the equation to determine if 
child change resulting from intervention contributed to the parent post test 
change. Hence, the equation permitted testing for direct program effects 
(Learning Opportunities) and indirect program effects (Child Post Test 
differences) while controlling for child and parent pre-intervention 
differences. The results appear in Table 21. 

Two general findings may be seen in the results. These are: 

1) The total amount of Variance in Parental Outcomes explained by the 
equations is considerably less than was possi'jle for the Child 
Outcomes, (In some cases, despite the number of variables, the R 
is not significant), 

2) Parent pretest variables are the best predictors of parent post 
test variables and in many cases these are very specifically 
measure related with beta's on the diagonals reflecting more an 
indication of the stability of measurement than a predictor of 
change. 
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These general findirins suggest a cautious approach needs to be taken 
in interpretation of the results. 

Given the above cautions, the following results are noted: 

Within the Traditional program. Parent Home Teaching Time is related 
to the availability of Toys, Games and Reading Materials, Physical 
Environment, and Maternal Language with che latter reaching significance in 
the final equation. Parental holding of High Expectations for the child at 
post test was positively and significantly related to the child's post test 
Mental Age, but negatively related to the number of Home Visit Hours 
received. Parents' Incorrect responses on the Knowledge of Development 
Scale were positively related to the number of Child In-Class Hours. 

This pattern suggests that parents whose children had higher Mental 
Ages, held higher expectations for their children, were likely to engage in 
more hours of home teaching and, hence, made mori toys, games ano reading 
materials available in a higher quality environment and were more likely to 
score high on maternal language. These positive characteristics were not, 
hov/ever, related to Child In-Class time and were negatively related to Home 
Visit Hours. (Perhaps reflecting a staff decision to spend less time in the 
homes of those who were functioning in positive ways and needed less 
intervention. ) 

In the Home/School Program, Child In-Class Hours is negatively 
predictive of Parental Childrearing "tyle (warmth) and positively related 
to Incorrect Responses of Parents to the post test Knowledge of Development 
test and parents' High Expectations for their child. Children's Reading and 
Math Scores at post test were negatively related to HOME measures of the 
Physical Environment and Toys, at post test. 
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For the Home-Based Program, parental expectations for their children 
at pretest were the most consistent predictor of parent Post test Scores and 
this variable was positively and significantly related to parent Home 
Teaching Time. Child In-Class Time was negatively related to Maternal 
Language and positively related to the availability of Toys, Games and 
Reading Materials in the home at post test. Of most note, is the lack of 
predictive ability for the variables of Variety of Stimulat-^on, Maternal 
Encouragement, Maternal Language, and Childrearing Style (warmth). It 
appears that these variables are unrelated to original parental status on 
the same variables* though they are related to child post test scores on 
Math, Language, Science, and PPVT - MA. This may indicate the 
susceptibility of these variables to intervention and their subsequent 
relationship to child change in this delivery mode. 

"n the model for the total sample. Home Visit Hours is positively 
related to Variety of Stimulation in the home and Maternal Language. Child 
In-Class Hours is positively predictive of parental High Expectations and 
negatively predictive of Parental Warmth. On the whole, however, parental 
post test variables are best predicted by parent pretest variables 
indicating more stability than change as a result of intervention. 

Discussion 

The first purpose of this study was to compare the effects of 
different Head Start delivery modes (Traditional, Home/School, and Home- 
Based) on the children and parents enrolled. The analyses conducted 
indicated the following: 
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1) The predicted similarities and differences among the three program 
modes on Child In-Class Hours, Home Visit Hours, Parent Volunteer 
Hours, and parent Home Teaching Tims were essentially confirmed. 
Parent self-reports of Home/School Teaching time for the analysis 
of the First Wave Data indicated the Traditional and Home/School 
Program parents spent more time in Home Teaching than did the 
Home-Based parents during the first year. This was not replicated 
in the Second Wave data nor in the analysis of returnee data. As 
a self-report measure, it is possible that the questions asked 
were subject to misinterpretation by parents. For example, it 
appears that oarents in the Traditional program who received the 
fewest nome visits and had no specific home teaching assignments, 
may have overestimated their impromptu teaching or interpreted the 
"teaching" variable more broadly than did the parents in the 
Home-Based program who received frequent home visits and were 
given specific assignments. 

2) Children in the Second Wave, particularly the 3-year-olds, 
entered the program at a higher functioning level than did 
children in the First Wave. The reason for this is not clear but 
likely reflects a combination of selection processes going on 
within the Head Start program and the testability of the 
particular children. It is possible that it also reflects 
improved skill of the data collection staff at getting the 
youngest children to cooperate. 

3) Each of toe analyses indicated that all children made gains 
(except on teacher Rating Scale B) from pretest to post test. The 
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teacher ratings at post test may have been depressed by teachers 
taking a more conservative look at the children's development in 
the spring as they contemplated how the children would fare in 
their subsequent school placement, 

4) For the Second Wave replication only, the Home/School and 
Traditional program children made greater gains than did children 
of the Home-Based program on the HSMB Reading Measure, Again, 
these gains are primarily attributable to the 3-year-olds. 
Similarly, the Traditional program children made greater gains on 
the HSMB, the Math measures, and Part B of the Teacher Rating, 
than did the children in the Home-Based program and again the 
major contributors to these differences were the 3-year-olds. 
These differences were not found in either the First Wave data nor 
in the analyses of the data for returnees. In all three programs 
the returnees were rated lower at post test than at pretest by 
their teachers in general development. 

5) Observations In-Class/Group activities of the children across 
programs -indicated different patterns of child behavior. In 
general, children from the Home-Based program, who had the fewest 
group experiences, were observed less likely to be involved 
actively with other children or to be attentive to the teacher, 
and more likely to be involved in individual activities or to be 
passively watching another child. Children in the Traditional 
program, who had the greatest amount of classroom experience were 
more likely to be attending to the teacher, to be actively 
involved with other children, or to be disruptive or 
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disinterested. These differences are reflective of both the 
organization and curriculum of the programs involved and the 
experience of the children in the group situation. 
6) There is some indication that the children from the Traditional 
program received more "special" placements in first grade than did 
the children from the other two programs. 
Based on analyses of child data alone one would have to conclude that 
there are few significant differences across programs. All three programs 
are effective in the short-term on the measures used here, though without a 
no treatment control these changes cannot be attributed unquestionably to 
the programmed intervention. There is some indication that 3-year-olds in 
the Traditional program made greater gains on Reading, Math, and 1n general 
development as rated by the teacher than did the children from the Home- 
based program. Children from the Home/School program also gained more than 
the Home-Based children on Reading. The gains are logically related to the 
Traditional program's children's greater In-Class learning opportunities, 
greater attentiveness to the teacher, and more active engagement with other 
children. Similarly, the Traditional program's children's higher frequency 
of disinterested and disruptive behavior may relate to their subsequent 
"special" placements. 

However, in this study it was possible to go beyond a simple 
comparison of child outcomes. Analyses of parent outcomes enrich the 
picture. In general these findings indicate: 

1) Parents showed gains on the HOME Scale domains of Toys, Games and 
Reading Materials, Language Stimulation, Physical Environment, 
Pride, Warmth & Affection, Academic Stimulation, and the use of 
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alternatives to physical punishment. They also raised their 
expectations for their children's future accomplishments. They 
were less uncertain about child development knowledgei but they 
were not more correct, 

2) The several analyses indicate parents in the Home-Based program 
improved significantly more than parents of the other two programs 
on the Home Environment variables of Toys, Games and Reading 
Materials, Academic Stimulation, Modeling of Social Maturity, and 
Variety of Stimulation. There were more potential learning 
materials in the home at post test than at pretest and parents 
were more encouraging of independence and achievement, 

3) Tnc liOme/SCnOul paTcritS iTiauc yfcdtcr" ydjiib Lliari Uie Traditional 

program parents on the provision of Academic Stimulation, 

4) Parents in the Home/School and Traditional programs reported 
higher levels of childrearing self-efficacy than did the parents 
in the Home-Based programs. 

The data indicate that the Home-Based program parents made the 
strongest, most consistent and widest ranging gains over the tima of 
intervention. 

The results of these objective outcome analyses point to differences 
among the programs and their emphases. They are also consistent with the 
feelings expressed by the Teachers/Home Visitors themselves in response to a 
brief satisfaction questionnaire that was distributed to the participating 
staff at the end of the second year of the study. The results of the 
separate study are reproduced in Table 23. 
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Home visitors and teachers are more similar than different across the 

three programs. There are not significant differences in educational level, 

marital status, major area of study, years of volunteer work (ranging from 0 

to 40), and plans to return to Head Start the following year (10% no, 65% 

yes, 25% maybe). The teachers in the Traditional program (wherein both 

respondents were called teachers, as opposed to home visitor respondents in 

the other two programs (X = 19.9998, p<.0001) were responsible for 

significantly more children than the home visitors in the Home/School and 

2 

Home-Based programs (X = 36.25, p<.0003). The staff in the Home-Based 

program were slightly more likely to be Head Start parents - 3 of 8 compared 

2 

to 1 of 2 in the Traditional program and not in the Home/School program (X 
^ c ^7co^ 

The major accomplishments mentioned by the staff were also generally 

similar across programs. Most accomplishments mentioned concerned academic 

and social growth of the children. Social growth was a greater concern in 

the Home-Based and Home/School programs than it v/as in the Traditional 
2 

program (X 8.57142, p<.0138). Parent change was net mentioned often, 

and was not mentioned at all by the teachers in the Traditiona'' program. 

Staff in all programs cited problems with lack of administrative 

support, as well as high job-related stress. The only other problem cited 

2 

with great regularity was poor parent response (X - 5.8333, p<.0541). Both 
of the teachers in the Traditional program thought that this was their 
greatest problem, while 3 of 10 in the Home/School program felt similarly 
and only one of the eight respondents in the Home-Based program. 

Staff were again similar in citing their goals for parents and 
children in their respective programs. There appeared to be somewhat more 
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satisfaction with pa'^ent involvement in the children's education in the 
Home-Based and Home/School programs, although the difference between these 
and the Traditional program was only ma- finally significant (X - 8.73741, 
p<.0681). Satisfying this goal as a parental goal (one that the staff felt 
to be important to the parents in their progra- ) was achieved most in the 
Home/School program and Home-Based program and least in the 
Traditional program (X - 12.27843, p<.0154). Access to community resources 
was felt to be attained partially in the Home/School and Traditional 
programs, while not at all in the Home-Bas. i program (X - 8.63999, 
p<.0154). Finally, the staff saw social experience for the children as a 
major goal of the parents in the Traditional program but not in the other 
two programs (X^ - 12.2784, p<.0154). 

Staff in the H« ne-Based program appear to be most satisfied with their 
levels of communication/interaction with parents and children, as well as 
with progress hown by children (in academic readiness) and parents in 
their program. Staff in the Traditional program ranked lowest on these same 
items. The Home-Based and Home/School program staff showed greater 
satisfaction with levels of information of community resources they could 
share with parents, time spent with parents on non-academic issues. The 
Traditional program staff rated their satisfaction with the amount of direct 
teaching of children, staff support, adequacy of materials and equipment, 
recognition received for their work, and opportunities for career 
advancement higher than the other two groups. Scaff in all three programs 
were generally satisfied with the constructi veness of their supervision and 
generally dissatisfied with their level of pay. 
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The combined outcome study results, therefore, suggest that the 
Traditional program is likely to have its greatest influence, if any, on 
young children (3--year-o1ds) in the ac; demic areas of Reading and Math. The 
Home-Based prograi^i is likely to have a greater impact on the family and home 
environment of the children. The Traditional program shows to some degree 
the efficacy of supplementing the environment of the child while the Home- 
Based program brings about greater changes in the enduring environment of 
the child. The Home/School program, generally speaking, brought about 
greater direct child changes than did the Home-Based program and greater 
parent and home environment changes than did the Traditional program, though 
it did not excel in either area. 

The second purpose of this research was to determine the processes 
through which the effects of Head Start are achieved. 

The process analyses serve to further amplify the picture. The 
analysis of the First Wave data provides the clearer picture. Within the 
First Wave, children in each of the programs made gains in all of the 
measured outcor^^es despite the between-group variability of In-Class 
instruction. Tfierefore, either these gains were j'^related to classroom 
instruction, or as hours of In-Class instruction decline, other factors - 
presumably parent-home teaching time and home visit time, coupled with an 
enriched home environment - compensate for their effect. The trade-off, 
however cannot be an equivalent one in terms of the overall hours of child 
instruction (In-Class Hours + Home Visit Hours + Parent Instruction Hours) 
as these total hours differed greatly between modes: 

Traditional Home/School Home-Based 

319 hours 619 hours 221 hours 
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It would appear, by this simple logic, that the type of instruction 
provided by the Home-Based program is far more effective in producing child 
gains. 

This explanation, however assumes that the short-term child gains 
reported are, in fact, a result of instruction, which is questionable in 
view rf the regression results. Rather, the dual regression analysis 
rev€»als a very complex interplay of type and amount of instruction, parent 
characteristics and child characteristics which varies predictably by type 
of intervention. In the Traditional program, where the intervention focuses 
primarily on the child in a school context, child gains appear to derive 
frc.r. that formal schooling. The amount of time parents report spending in 
instruction of their children declines from pretest to post test, possibly 
indicating an abrogation of responsibility for the role of "teacher." The 
learning opportuniti-^s provided by the Head Start program (Child In-Class 
Hours and Home-Visit Hours) demonstrate no positive effects on maternal 
behavior, and in fact, are associated with a decrease in the levels of 
Maternal Language and Encouragement to Learn. There is no effect of 
mothers' behaviors at post test once the effects of behavior at pretest have 
been removed. Hence, while the effects of the program on the children 
directly may be positive, the indirect effects which could logically ensue 
from intervention focused on the parents is negligible or negative. 

Within the Home/School program, where child and parent are separate 
targets of intervention, the program-imposed learning opportunities affect 
child gains and, to a lesser degree, parental change. The Parents' Home 
Teaching Hours increase. This increase is reflected in an increase in the 
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post test measuring of Maternal Encouragement to Learn which, in turn, has a 
greater effect on childrcr.'c achievement at post test than at pretest 
levels. Hence, the benefits to the child may be two-fold. 

The Home-Based program, which concentrates on improving the 
academically-related interaction of parent and child, demonstrates its 
effectiveness in a different manner. Although the formal Head Start 
intervention does nol appear to influence child achievement directly, it 
does seem to significantly affect the way parents structure the child's 
environment and the availability of learning materials, as well as the level 
of Mother's Language and Encouragement to Learn. These factors, in turn, do 
affect the rate of achievement progress shown by the children. 

Policy Considerations 
The results of this study do suggest some conclusions that have 
relatively direct policy implication::. However, such conclusions must be 
held as tentative, based as they are , single study of a small sample of 
programs from one narrow geographical a'^ea. Jc is also based upon a limited 
set of measures gathered over a relatively short intervention span. The 
conclusions do need to be validated through additional study. 
The results of this study do suggest the following: 
1) While all three programs showed positive gains in both child and 
parent measures across tim^, it appears clear that it is easier to 
produce parent and home changes that are directly attributable to 
program intervention than it is to produce child changes that are 
directly attributable to intervention (i.e., Mode X Time 
interactions). 

ERIC 
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2) Child changes that are associated with program modality (Reading & 
Math for the Traditional program) are marginal in this study and 
are primarily the result of changes that occurred in a small 
number of 3-year-olds. No differences on standardized measures 
were found for 4-year-olds, and more children in the Traditional 
program received special placements in First Grade (again, this is 
a marginal finding based on a small n). "^Sese results a -e 
consistent with some previous research findings that indicate 
that within programs where the emphasis is on the child rather 
than changing the child's enduring context, initial gains are lost 
over time, 

3) Parent and home changes that appear to be susceptible to 
intervention are also those parent and home variables that provide 
the greatest predictability (or have the greatest impact on) child 
post test scores. 

In essence, the model of program effects pictured on Figure 1, seems 
to correctly portray the processes through which effects occur, but requires 
a time lag for the Home and Parental Variables to have an influence on child 
competence. In the Home-Based program, with its broader influence on the 
family and home environment, resulting child changes seem more likely to 
endure. The Home/School program appears to have a consistent, if moderate, 
effect, producing both direct changes in children and direct changes in 
parents and the home. For this program. Maternal Language at post test was 
a f^irticularly good predictor of child reading and language outcomes for 
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children, whereas these measures at pretest were not significant predictors 
of the child's post test scores. Such resuHs suggest that enduring effects 
are achievable with this program. 

If one looks particularly at Table 21 for the total, sample analysis, 
the results indicate that there is a positive relationship between Home 
Visit Hours and Maternal Language and Variety of Stimulation, and a negative 
relationship between Child In-Class Time and parental Childrearing Style. 
These results support the notion of the predictability of key home and 
parent variables from program efforts expended in the home. It would appear 
that the amount of program time invested in bringing about enduring changes 
in the child's home environment is of greater, and perhaps more critical 
importance, than the amount of time invested on Child In-Class time. 
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TA,RLE 1 

Child Subjects by Wave, Age, and Gender 



WAVE AGE 

3 4 5 TOTAL 

1 Male 22 28 1 51 
Female 28 24 5 57 

Total 50 52 6 108_ 

2 Male 22 J5 0 3/ 
(Replication) 

Female TT 10 2 29 

Total 39 25 2 66_ 

Male 44 43 1 88 

Total Sample Female 45 34 7 86 

Total 89 77 8 174 

Male 15 7 0 22 

Returnees Female 27 3 0 30 

Total 42 10 0 52 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Head Start Delivery Modes 



Characteristics Traditional Home/Schocl Home-Based 



# Groups 2 4 4 

# Children (Total Sample) 60 51 63 

actual 

Children SES Head Start eligible 

# Staff 4 4 4 

Staff qualifications Mimimum CDA or ECE degree 

Child/staff ratio 1:9 1:9 1:9 

Classroom days/month 20 8 2 

Classroom hours/day 4.0 3,5 3.0 

Total classroom direct 

contact hours/year 476 238 60 

Home visits 3 34 (1/wk) 34 

Hours/home visit 1,5 1.5 1.5 

Total home visit hours 4.5 51 51 

Program Full health/nutrition, etc. 
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TABLE 3 
Measures and Variables 



Learning Opportunities 



Records: Child in--Class Hou.'s 
Home Visit Hours 
Parent Volunteer Time 

Self Report: Parent Home Teaching Time 



Child Measures 
Individual Measures 

PPVT - Mental Age 

HSMB - Language 
Math 

Nature & Science 

Perception 

Reading 

Social Developnient 

Behavior Survey 

Attention to Teficher 

Strongly Intent Individual Work 

Intent on Indivv lual Work 

Attention to Other Children 

Social Work 

Disinterest 

Aimless Wandering 

Intent Non-Individual Work 

Disruptive 

Teacher Rating 

General Preschool Adjustment 
Development 

Kindergarten Records 
Kindergarten Placement 
First Grade Placement 



Parent/Home Mea sures 



Knowledge of Development- 
Correct 
Incorrect 
Unsure 

Parental Expectations 
High 

Moderate 
Low 

HOME 

Toys, Games & Reading Material 

L'mgu^^'^e Stimulation 

Fiiy Lnviro..ment 

^' L faction & Warmth 

Sta.,n .cion of Academic Behavior 

Modeling Social Maturity 

Variety fi Stimulation 

Physical PunishmenL 

Parent Interview Questionnaire 
Child Rearing Efficacy 
Empowe ment 



Derived 

Maternal Language 
Childrearing Warmth 
Encouragement 
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TABLE 4 



Analysis of Learning Opportunities 



Year 1 



VARIABLE 




MODE 




F RATIO 




Traditional 


Home/School 


Home-Based 






(N = 32) 


(N = 31) 


(N = 37) 




In-Class Hours 


476.89 


173.63 


32.78 


363.84 *** 




(104.9) 


(15.96) 


(7.95) 




Home Visit Hours 


2.58 


37.24 


35.25 


598.76 *** 




(0.92) 


(5.07) 


(4.75) 




Home Teaching Time 


10.21 


11.83 


6.57 


4.251 * 




(10.71) 


(16.38) 


(6.59) 




Volunteer Time 


65.25 


91.62 


50.21 


5.26 ** 




(69.18) 


(55.14) 


(31.15) 





* p>.01 



** p>.001 
*** p>.0001 



Note: Numbers without parentheses are means. 
Numbers enclosed in pc-rentheses ' :e 
standard deviations. 
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TABLE 5 



Analysis of Learning Opportunities 
Year 2 



VARIABLE 




MODE 




F RATIO 




Traditional 


Home/School 


Home-Based 






(N = 26) 


(N = 37) 


(N = 34) 




In-Class Hours 


516.25 


166.07 


47.27 


1383.0 * 




(28.63) 


(22.84) 


(6.09) 




Home Visit Hours 


4.09 


38.18 


36.00 


81.07 ** 




(0.16) 


(7.881) 


(3.98) 




Home Teaching Time 


10.886 


16.21 


11.75 


2.80 (NS) 




(9.17) 


(15.. 86) 


(8.21) 




Volunteer Time 


110.96 


83.02 


45.32 


5.19 ** 




(117.8) 


(65.29) 


(54.13) 





* p<.01 
** p<.001 
*** p<.0001 



NOTE: Numbers without parentheses are means. 
Numbers enclosed in parentheses are 
standard deviations. 
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TABIJE 6 



Analysis of Learning Opportunities 



Returnees 



• 

VARIABLE 




MODE 




F RATIO 




Traditional 
(N = 6) 


Home/School 
(N = 14) 


Home— Based 
(N = 14) 




In-Class I!ours 

Year 1 
Year 2 


520.0 
485.0 


167.78 
163.68 


32.26 
46.60 


933.30 * 
830.02 * 


Home Visit Hours 

Year 1 
Year 2 


2.25 
3.99 


37.41 
38.93 


35.49 
30.59 


202.37 
435.72 * 


Home Teaching Hours 
Year 1 
Year 2 


11.16 
12.00 


12.43 
12.35 


5.92 
11.35 




Volunteer Time 

Year 1 
Year 2 


71.00 
58.67 


93.97 
88.14 


45.33 
43.93 


3.24 * 



* p<,05 



p<.01 
p<.001 



NOTE: Numbers without parentheses are means. 
Numbers enclosed in parentheses are 
standard deviations. 
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TME 7a 



Child Variahles; Pre- and Posttest Maan Sccres by Made with MANWAS by hcde and hfade by Time 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Pre- to Posttest 








Multivariate 


Multivariate 


Multivariate 




Traditional 


SdKX)l/ifcne 


Hone F(18,128) = .96347 


F(18,128) = .80616 


F(18,128) = 1.01116 








Univariate F 


Univariate I' 


Univariate F 




Pre Post 


Pre Post 


Pre rbst (x mode) 


(x mode) 


(mode X tiine) 





Head Start Measures fettery 



Reiding 


45.CXX) 


47.1600 


44.4074 


46.3333 


44.0000 


48.3846 


0.21385 


0.66479 


1.80545 




(3.6856) 


(4.4878) 


(6.1909) 


(6.7254) 


(6.0531) 


(7.3216) 


(.808) 


(.518) 


(.172) 


Social 


46.8800 


51.2^ 


45.8148 


49.0000 


47.1154 


50.6538 


0.26167 


0.62078 


0.24199 




(5.1987) 


(9.5406) 


(4.9539) 


(5.4065) 


(9.5387) 


(7.2660) 


(.770) 


(.540) 


(.786) 


Perception 


44.3200 


48.2800 


39.9630 


47.3333 


40.5385 


47.7692 


2.78664 


0.16826 


2.23475 




(5.9492) 


(5.2798) 


(6.9917) 


(6.7482) 


(8.4296) 


(6.9703) 


(.068) 


(.845) 


(.114) 


Science 


A9.4400 


51.1000 


47.3704 


49.5556 


49.3462 


52.1154 


1.830» 


1.25318 


0.33872 




(4.6^.65) 


(6.3r/0) 


(3.5750) 


(4.8859) 


(4.7070) 


(6.04686) 


(.168) 


(.292) 


(.714) 




45.3600 


47.0400 


45.4074 


46.0370 


46.2308 


48.1923 


0.39100 


0.97523 


0.45079 




(4.2415) 


(4.7085) 


(2.0241) 


(6.2541) 


(4.8769) 


(5.2461) 


(.678) 


(.382) 


(.639) 


langitige 


42.7600 


46.6000 


41.6667 


45.7778 


42.6154 


45.7692 


0.29863 


0.18178 


0.26754 


ppvr 


(5.0849) 


(4.6188) 


(4.6822) 


(4,6188) 


(6.5120) 


(6.5134) 


(.743) 


(.834) 


(.766) 


Mental Age 


43.9200 


49.4880 


38.2222 


46.0689 


43.0154 


48.0923 


2.35864 


0.71972 


1.05957 




(9.2887) 


(9.9576) 


(6.9071) 


(9.4327) 


(13.2531) 


(11.2053) 


(.102) 


(.490) 


(.352) 


Teacher Rater 















39.4400 77,3600 36.6296 71.4444 35.6538 71.4231 1.64524 2.61493 0.63638 

(10.1533) (11.0033) (5,5895) (9.6649) (8.1924) (11.3848). (.200) (.060) (.532) 'J r 

26.5600 31.5600 24.'4074 28.2o3 24.0385 29. "^77 l.mu 1.72199 0.41937 ^ 

(7.6107) (6.8257) (7.4279) (5.9795) (5.9362) (6.6077; (.357) (.186) (.659) 



|gJ^(^"StaiKlard deviations are in parentlieses. 'Ihe multivariate F is an approJciJiHte F derived fran tlje Wilks' landxia. 
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Qiild Variables: Mean Soones aol HVm's by Hxic, Qtot, a«l TI« (ft^est to ftwttest) fcr PU^ W Dita 



4~>T-olJ3 



1KB (fi^) 

Stjcjal 
Hith 

Sciciiue 
MaiOil Age 



Rist 



Pre 



(M-16) 

(3.3J6) (5.097) 

^.250 
'5.619) (A.553) 

«.a,2 ^.812 
(5.Ai6) (5.282) 

A3.93: A5.250 
(^.^1) (A.626) 

A2.000 46.312 
(5.292) (3.^^) 

47.562 48.812 
(3.521) (5.141) 

(^^19) 

^).205 47.242 
(7.im) S7.HS)) 

0U2\) 



(»*-14) 

46.545 49.182 

(4.228) (3.!>45) 

45.^ 49.909 

(8.322) (5.2C6) 

50.636 55.455 

(7.047) (9.637) 

46.636 49.182 

(2.590) (2.442) 

43.636 47.545 

(4.032) (5.992) 

52.182 54.273 

(4.916) (5.461) 

47.y«5 53.018 

(8.^37) (9.446) 



IjjTte/School 



_ 3~yr-old3 



4.yr-olds 



Pre 



P06C 



35.i?> ?f).714 43.W1 60.7r« 

(11 724) (12.;r>3) (8.*^7) (8.324) 

23 'Xf> J),(n) 27.273 32.818 

(7.:^/,) (6.812; (8.4fJ3) (5.3:^6) 



(»*-21) 

43. '.29 45.286 

(5.^37 (6.83S 

38.952 45.571 

(6.438) (7.560) 

44.810 48.143 

(5.240) (5.721) 

45.190 44.286 

(2.{X0) (7.238) 

41.333 44.286 

(4.953) (4.233) 

46.143 47.429 

(3.468) (4.664) 



(»-7) 



(iWl) 

37.429 43.943 
(7.106) (8.732) 



46.000 48.714 

(7.983) (4.231) 

43.286 50 714 

(7.521) (3./."^) 

47.286 SO.aj 

(?.6W) (3.. .2) 

46.429 48.714 

(2.070) (3.302) 

43.429 47.000 

(2.^07) (2.(07) 

49.857 52.571 

(3.805) (5.192) 

4O.80r 51.036 

(*«.899) (9.082) 

(N-7) 



4~yr-ol(b 



Pre 



35.476 67.714 36.457 74.571 

(5.183) (11.942) (4.451) (8.6X) 

22.9f6 26.762 25.857 29.571 

(6.730) (6.8f>i) (6.0)4) (4.721) 



m5) 



40.867 <^.a67 
(6.fi68) (6.174) 

35.733 45.067 
(7.166) (5.668) 

41.400 46.933 
(6.833) (4.061) 

44.200 45.733 
(4.296) (2.052) 

39.467 42.66? 
(6.0t)9) (7.752) 

45.857 48.133 
(4.627) (4.324) 

(U-18) 

35.000 39.333 
(7.a'i)) (6.770) 



(^*-19) 



(ft-15) 

45.667 50.133 
(4.419) (3.833) 

45.000 A8.467 
(5.669) (4.998) 

49.400 52.467 
(9.070) (6.501) 

46.667 47.667 
(2.380) (5.447) 

43.867 48.867 
(6.379) (2.475) 

51.867 55.067 
(2.416) (4.267) 

(»*-l6) 

^5.000 5?.ai) 
(10.220) (9.4Ce) 

(N-16) 



35.579 66.895 35.757 71.812 

(8.335) (9.122) (6.223) (11.525) 

26.789 24.750 30.937 

(5.544) (6.545) (5.814) (3.890) 



rtilci.-iri.Kc y !•> ,ui .ij.j)foicwoUi t- •Jcrivod tunUii^' Lr.bU. 



fK.OOl 



'O *J S 



6.04721 
(.000)** 

7.80' 19 
(.007)«Hi 

15.59170 
(.000)«H 

12.77029 
(.001)»* 

8.61276 
(.dOi)** 

4.98370 
(.028) 

29.92^8 
(.aX))»« 



15.28000 
(.000)** 

l.«329 
(.199) 

2.93572 
(.09f)>t 

2-68877 



2 

1? 



.71339 
(.737) 

1.18362 
(.312) 

1.46725 
(.237) 

1.03363 
(.360) 

.16611 
(.847) 

.34144 
(.712) 

1.43548 
(.244) 



2.73000 
(.071)f 

.85480 
(.492) 

1.58flC9 
(.210) 

.35127 
(.705) 



.40347 
(.960) 

.45609 
(.635) 

1.19073 
(.309) 

1.11578 
(.309) 

.35137 
(.705) 

.550*5 
(.579) 

(.557) 



1.10000 
(.310) 



(.188) 

.2931) 
(.747) 



3 Q c 



5.06196 
(.000)*»» 

9.95539 
(.Q22)»* 

9.40923 
(.000)»« 

I4.630!i9 
(.000)»** 

8.84740 

(.ca)** 

8.88001 

38.15520 
(.000)»*» 



2i.«ra) 

(.00))*** 



1.19939 14.73318 
(.330) |(.a?2)» 



9.13723 
(.0Q3)»* 

7.11735 



.48062 
(.924) 

.09142 
(.913) 

.49924 
(.609) 

.73739 
(.428) 

.13287 
(.876) 

.52654 
(.593) 

.82717 
(.441) 



1.79XD 
(.173) 

1.78178 
(.135) 

2.85137 
(.Q,3)f 

l.4/)586 
(.236) 



.97302 
(.478) 

.33608 
(.716) 

.15563 
(.850) 

1.81851 
(.169) 

.46411 
(.63n) 

1.87927 
(.159) 

.26730 
(.766) 



1.8101) 

.my) 

(.67i) 

(.630) 

.OJ177 
.922) 



58415 
(.742) 

.30615 
(.582) 

1.85636 
(.177) 

.00002 
(.997) 

1.08113 
(.302) 

.34822 
(.557) 

1.29732 
(.258) 



1. /TOM 
(.187) 

1.47109 
(.235) 

2. a')104 
(.0)4)* 

8ZJ27 
(.367) 



.5HK0 
(.863) 

1.3W22 
(.263) 

.83521 
(.429) 

.28518 
(.753) 

.30791 
(.736) 

.22214 
(.801) 

.50l';2 
(.€07) 



8801) 
(.417) 

.5ai33 
(.673) 

.55455 
(.576) 

I .4'Xft7 
(.650 



.t38?QH 
(.763) 

.a»8o 

(.9'D) 

l.9f^ 
(.146) 

1.27910 
(.284) 

.73400 
(.483) 

.3«18 
(.A)7) 

.03429 
(.906) 



1.23ru) 

(.:?>7) 

.687'JB 

(.6on 

.11871 
(.^) 

.6';j;n 

(.V 
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OiUd VarliiUes: Maan Scorxj and tWWA's bf Mode, tboe, end ffade by TijK f cr Seccnd Ife* I 
(Not IncJudii>g Returnees) 



t Jr.. In 
^ fr.lJl 





Thidiclc 




Haae/School 


Hoie 


fVetest 
by Mode 


fbsttesc 
by Hide 


Rre- to Rasttest 
(by Time) (^bde by Tim) 


FVe 






rost 


Pre 




Bast 


]SC(?K38) 


(fi-17) 




(W3) 






(^W) 




1 TOTW 
1. JyJUO 


1.25227 


11.08498 


.94475 


















(.194) 


(.271) 


(.nOO)« 


(.510) 


Reodir^; 


48.765 
(2.166) 


50.812 
(2.883) 


45.923 
(2.892) 


50.038 


48.000 




49,962 


(.Oil)* 


.43680 
(.650) 


37.04525 
(.000)*»» 


2.75016 
(.078)<- 


Sooal 


49.882 
(5.098) 


54.900 
(5.942) 


46.846 
(3.760) 


52.0B8 
(3.765) 


48.375 
(3.:i92) 




53.812 
(4.102) 


1.80315 
(il80) 


(.302) 


41.22518 
(.000)»« 


.02136 
(.976) 


Reirepuon 


43.412 
(3.355) 


48.276 
(4.785) 


44.T85 
(4.292) 


48.738 
(5.614) 


45.250 
(3.327) 




48.700 
(3.508) 


.71827 
(.495) 


.63976 
(.961) 


21.23137 
(.000)*»* 


.18828 
(.829) 




47.882 
(2.315) 


51.988 
(2.400) 


47.000 
(2.415) 


49.900 
(3.199) 


48.750 
(3.576) 




50.750 
(3.927) 


1.113J5 
(.340) 


1.77883 
(.184) 


30.02029 
(.000)»« 


1.28098 
(.290) 


Language 


48.824 
(4.127) 


51.676 
(2.661) 


47.000 

(2.ce2) 


49.5^ 
(2.673) 


49.375 
(3.543) 




51.425 
(1.926) 


1.52211 
(.232) 


7.75887 
(.077) 


25.38188 
(.000)«* 


.20823 
(.813) 


Science 


51.176 
(3.540) 


54.294 
(3.343) 


49.538 
(3.597) 


52.706 
(3.208) 


51.250 
(4.390) 




54.600 
(2.7D7) 


.82216 
(.448) 


1.22606 
(.306) 


22.84578 
(.000) 


.00956 
(.990) 


nvr(.^K«) 


39.883 
(8.470) 


47.576 
(11.985) 


38.800 
(4.9W) 


-5.525 
(8.365) 


38.800 
(7.023) 




49.267 
(10.120) 


.22000 

(.aoi) 


.56000 
(.575) 


66.93 
(.000)»*» 


.98 
(.383) 


Teacher Riter 01-56) 


(^^•lo) 










(fW2) 




2.13873 


.90313 


9.85512 


4.194T/ 


















(.081)+ 


(.465) 


(.000)»« 


(.008)« 


Part A 


59.000 
(10.997) 


65.375 
(11.854) 


60.S0O 
(13.210) 


64.722 
(12.108) 


58.955 
(15.637) 




67.500 
(13.019) 


.07610 
(.927) 


.27525 
(.760) 


17.15873 
(.000)»« 


.71056 
(.495) 


Pjrt B 


19.875 
(7.145) 


25.375 
(5.714) 


24.3:0 

(fi.aoi) 


23.722 
(6.524) 


22.364 
(7.550) 




23.909 
(6.517) 


1.76247 
(.l?2) 


.349% 

(.7a)) 


11.29851 
(.000)»« 


7.21216 
(.0Q2)« 



!)« adLuariaie V is xUi am* ox -Tine F <le-i\rt frcm Wilki>* tcrfala. 
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hmn Satm Ml nuCV«*« 


Kxte. Cctart, MTrf Baa (hvcaac t* hmxm 


t) ter ^tccMd Uh« Cma 
































T^itsnrvJ 






















m 


























V-r-ol<li 






rrmm 


V r.olils 






3-Tr-olds 




Recu 


rrmm 






1 




U 












It* 


















Kmc 










ft* 


Kmc 




fbtt 


In 


Jl 




|.| 




In 




> 5*- 




(V«) 


(M5) 


(Ml) 


(W) 




(»-2) 


(1-6) 


i».l() 


(.429) 


l.aU55 
(.433) 


l.O&X 
(.424) 


i.43di 

(.138) 


(-138) 


(4«) 


(.1-; 


( J4)« 






<a ZZ3 


30 211 
(2.XC) 


A9.J75 
(1.60) 


31 U7 
(3.SD) 


4i9.a67 
(2.S0) 


52.300 
(1.ZZ3} 


(5.05 
t'2.6Sl) 


50 OU 
(2.291) 


(0.300 
(.X)7) 


33.133 
(l.») 


49 000 
n.l36) 


S2.Z» 
(2.S36) 


49.300 
(.X37) 


(6.(00 

(3Ja6) 


(7.900 
(2.U9) 


Sl.lS) 

(i.aas) 


49.(29 
(1.505) 


33.33) 
(1.365) 


2.3»41 

(.wa) 


1.55215 
(.219) 


1.11(75 
(.336) 


6.03(06 
(.OK)— 


2.8UO 
(.064)* 


.82331 
(.414) 


1.I67Z7 
(.317) 


(.0B5QB 
(.CCD* 


3.79910 
(.CD7r* 






(5.U1) 


u.xo 

0 6«) 


93 325 
(3.SS0) 


(7.933 
(*.») 


51. U7 
(5.W) 


a. 03) 

(3^) 


4a.(36 
(5.496) 


(6 300 
(7.778) 


SOllOO 
(8.34*) 


<«.29fc 
a965) 


33.X1 
(*.*45) 


^000 
aOTl) 


4(.9Q0 
(.566) 


(^aD 


49.967 
(3.016) 


45.71( 
(2.730) 


46^ 

(2.962) 


(.94)b6 
(.00)* 


.43306 
(.649) 


1.1QCS5 
(.3«) 


3.87113 


2.67710 


.76795 
(.549) 


i.aaesB 

(.382) 


1.08131 
(.W) 


.62786 
(.644) 


Sacul 


(7.667 
((.033) 


S !09 
(3 936) 


a.J75 
(5.U1> 


S7.9Q0 
(6.957) 


SL«7 
(5.533) 


57.57J 
(6.980) 


(6.273 
O.580) 


S.273 
(3.9U) 


30L00O 
(4.20) 


33.73) 

(3.eai) 


52 3» 
(X810) 


55.118 

(4.4W) 


33.500 
(4.fl») 


4A.990 
(.071) 


47.667 
CJOS) 


35.433 
(3.309) 


( .117) 


M.34J 
(3 6D) 


(01 552 
(.03)* 


(.566) 


.n9M 
(.469) 


2.7X65 
(.072>* 


.7(83 
(.477) 


.42fl2 


.42:;^ 
(.656) 


i.7i£;i 

(.186) 


3.06616 

(.oa)* 




C 109} 


(2.>i2) 


(2.C6) 


52.(37 
(2 Ml) 


33.600 
(3.US) 


52.(33 
(3.0n) 


(6.81S 

(2.«2) 


49.Mt 
(3.119^ 


<8.C0C 
(2.ajB) 


Sl/BO 
((.W) 


33.(12 
(2J3)) 


52.935 
(3.173) 


33.SQO 
(.OT) 


45.100 
(2.«7) 


48.167 

(4.ca) 


52.633 
(1.757) 


49JS7 
(1.906) 


30^ 
(2 427) 


3.97296 
(.03)* 


.yao 

(.678) 


1.15547 
(.337) 


6.7>M3 


386877 
(.CB5)* 


2.00313 


5.91673 
(/»>« 


8.7a:<0 
(.0007— 


6.8123 

(.ooor- 




(MU 
') ad7) 


30.900 
(2.07) 


S>730 
(3.6K) 


51662 
(2.Xfl) 


yXJD 
(1.9U) 


52.(00 
(2.517) 


«6.9C9 
(2.166) 


49.373 
(2.664) 


(7.300 
(2.UJ) 


33.630 
(3<65) 


3QL8S2 
(2.ffi8) 


SZ.18B 
(1.967) 


51.300 

(2.m) 


49.530 
(.636) 


46.667 
a777) 


S2.aX) 
(1.80)) 


46.929 
(2.J29) 


52.779 
(8.074) 


1.36689 
(.361) 


.60092 
(.551) 


2 01Z34 
(.101) 


2.GB5S2 
(.131) 


.(6398 
(.631) 


.12186 
(.«) 


.44510 
(^1) 


(.820) 


1.39149 
(.281) 




30 02) 
(2 000) 


s.2n 


(*.») 


3<:.3B7 
(3.308) 


S(.XD 
((.;») 


36.70) 
(4.09) 


49.636 
(3J0J) 


52.6U 
(2.9S1) 


(5.657) 


S3XED 
(6.GI0) 


S2.7D6 
(2.6«) 


55.4S2 
(3.«3) 


52.900 
(9.193) 


30 630 
(1.061) 


90LB33 
(3.430) 


55.917 
(1.308) 


51.643 
(X39) 


54.493 
(3.356) 


2.6l(S; 
(.080)* 


1.12B6 
(.331) 


.837(7 
(.534) 


3.6SC6 
(.OU)* 


1.00087 
(J62) 


.0006 
(.4X) 


.76451 
(.4U) 


.37740 
(.07) 


1.7192 
(.155) 






0-8) 


0-15) 


0W2) 


0^) 


(h-l2) 


OW) 


0»-l2) 


(fc-l5) 






















(5 756) 


;V3Q0 
(10 716) 


0630 U2S0 

(9.7W) (n,(;7) 


51.2BO n.SZ) 

(5.20) (10 eao) 


(l.XD 
(6.575) 


U UX) 
(7.3B3) 


(1.900 (A.9QD 
(S 095) (11.^00) 


49.9QO 
(8.162) 


33.fa> 
(8.(16) 


3100 
(3.(57) 


39 800 
(3.a») 


41.700 
(6.S95) 


54.000 

(8.8:6) 


41.1k) 
(6XS9) 


49.600 
(7.43D) 


2*.iXXD 


(.012)» 


1.53000 
(.3D) 


988000 
(.0D0)*« 


JBJSD 
(.418) 


1.43003 
(.342) 


1.1)000 
(.336) 


t.WOQO 
(.211) 


,8BX0 
(.4S) 






0-7) 


0-16) 


(MO 


(lU) 


OMO) 


0»-12) 


(»*-l2) 


0-15) 


8.61725 
(.000)^ 


1.919S) 
(.K9) 


1.72512 
(.095)* 


4.80736 
(.001)^ 


2.aiiM 
(.on>* 


1.21332 
(.30) 


2.779CO 
(.028)* 


(.10:9 

(.ori)^ 


1.959>.7 
(.CU)t 


tin \ 


(7 £C7) 


oC 778 
(10.779) 


61 6o lO 67 300 iff 230 
K.UO) (13.9M) (K.XD) (12 678) 


36.71( 61 (» 
12.332) (10.196) 


73.730 76.230 WOQO 
(5.377) (12.a;2) (12.(10) 


n..i7 

(9 317) 


<a.ia} 

(11.902) 


39.800 68X00 73 917 
(I.1CB) (U.422} (13C76) 


66.933 
13.&») 


75 367 
(6.363) 


U 80167 
(.OD)^ 


1 53742 
(.221) 


1 ax\t 

i (10) 


9.10Me 
(.0DO7«« 


.72130 
( 4») 


1.2y»0 
(.292) 


1.3Z277 
(.273) 


2X0000 
(,137) 


.20001 
:.937) 


hrt * 


17 773 
(0 J5J> 


2S 111 
(5 273) 


*2 J7) 
(7 (U) 


23 n( 

(6 til) 


3.3d; 

(S.(3B) 


36 812 
(7.522) 


22.900 
(5.1«5) 


2 6^3 
(6.SX)) 


30.730 
(2 a7) 


27 300 
(5.U7) 


3.333 
(5.051) 


77.300 
(3 819) 


17.100 

(J.JSi) 


le 3Q0 
(3 394) 


26.730 
(6.240) 


23.(17 
(4.461) 


27.133 
(6.6S3) 


77Gaj 
((.239) 


16 62553 
(.."XDJ^ 


30b9e3 

(.oa>^ 


1.26J7 
(.393) 


8 8606 
(.030)— 


.5M1 
(.5«) 


l.».7S} 


5 6a77 
(.CM)- 


(.61(21 


2.7163 
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Table 9 

Chilli Vartaliles: Mean Scoi ea and MAHOVA's liy HoJe and Mode by Time for Reluriincs: Oclohnr 1985 - A pril lO.'i? 



. . O.co|„ jp,,, Occ«., „.„v 

f*^c l-J-J ApriM«6 Oct 19V, iprll 1987 Oct 1985 tprlll996 Occ. l«& tprllI937 Oct '.'^iS tprllt?«6 «>cc J936 \pr»l F'p < ) f(p < ) F(p < ) f{p ^ ) Apr,l na7 OcObM m6 




n - )7) 


6) 778 
O IIM 


i5.222 
(i.177) 


49 Ml 
(1.3))) 


51.300 
(1.73)) 


i2 375 
(5 290) 


15.125 

(6.::3) 


48.9)7 
().6i2) 


5:.)75 
(2.572) 


42.750 
(4.957) 


44 ;i7 
(5.32)) 


49.167 
(1.19)) 


50 525 
(1.236) 


.14 
(.870) 


.0; 
(.9)2). 


.OOi) 
(.972) 


: 3) 
( 07))» 


61976 
( 544) 


.12175 
(.38)) 


- )?) 


6|.'J39 


45. I;; 

0.07)) 


50 ii; 
(4.065) 


52. W 
(2.0;9) 


40.1S7 
(4.929) 


O 575 
(4. ..40) 


50.812 
(2.9031 


52 194 
(2 OV) 


41 129 
(5.630) 


14.355 
(6.620) 


49. 2U 
(2.517) 


52.3)6 
(8 06-) 


)6 
(.70?) 


24 
(.736) 


1.06 
(.)57) 


06 
( 7)3) 


0»77T 
( 916) 


1.214)7 
(.3<y)) 


P«rc<pcion 


'1 )): 
(5.;") 


46 Mi 
(4.197) 


48.111 
().)))) 


51.000 
(4.)79) 


(5 96S) 


4S.500 
(7 1)7) 


48.625 
() 345) 


50.256 
(4.};6) 


)7.:)i 

(7 167) 


44.077 
(6 ;I4) 


45.846 
(2.?0)) 


4'i )00 
(2 112) 


1 22 
(.309) 


.22 
(.801) 


2.59 
(.039) 


1 18 
(.212) 


I 2^092 
( ...'91 ) 


05O7) 
(.942) 


HjCJi 

rj - Ml 


(5 0 


4 5 667 
( 36o) 


SO.OW 
(I.4U) 


52.400 
(1.902) 


44.9)7 
(2.0^8) 


4) 062 
(7.937) 


50.4)7 
(2 920) 


5) Ot.2 
().:)2) 


4).6IS 
(4.)I2) 


45.)^5 
(2.10)) 


49.:)! 
(1 922) 


50.400 
(I ?5>-) 


.75 
( 478) 


.96 
(.295) 


.98 
(.386) 


) 70 
( 03j)« 


.7-«4 


2 J6I9'> 
(.13'^) 


ti - i' 


67 


48 S:i9 
(i.045) 


5) 44* 

(2.i:i) 


55.778 
(2.460) 


45 )75 
().)44) 


46.250 
U.297) 


52.687 
(2 ;50) 


55 6o4 
().962) 


16. :m 

O i36) 


48 316 
().579) 


51.692 
().-97) 


54 515 
0 557) 


.34 
(.442) 


I 97 
(.15..) 


1.0! 

(.);6) 


^8 

( o2)) 


(.)S0) 


) 1)522 
(.04))» 


So^iit 
CI - 


i6 667 
(2. 915) 


41 ))) 


52 ))) 
().775) 


53 778 
(4.9)6) 


44.137 
(5.j59) 


47.3/; 
(6.5ri) 


52 637 
().3;7) 


55.650 
/4.561) 


42 545 
(5 oSI) 


47.091 

(4.;00) 


51.813 
0 63)) 


5). 964 
0 918) 


1.60 
(.217) 


.15 
(.361) 


.17 

(.84)) 


2 92 
(. 


0S>3) 
(.946) 


12111 
(.886) 


- )5» 


)7.-6; 

(5. J-))) 


45 J)) 
{7 6)2J 


51. J)) 
(6 M)) 


58.1)) 
(7.20)) 


36 ;go 

(6.013) 


4). 400 
(6.973) 


49.90) 
(8.162) 


5). 400 
(9.116) 


)4 )7l 
(5 d)4) 


18. 100 
(5.047) 


41.057 
(6 23i) 


49.629 
(7 700) 


.86 
(.432) 


) 66 

(.0);)' 


7.90 
(.000 


).24 
^052) 


1 t»574) 
( :07) 


1 07422 
( 354) 




























.01625 
(.999) 


57579 

( 641) 


.40313 
(.o02) 


)6747 
( -)2) 






Tire A 


)6 ))) 
Ml )W) 


7) Vil 
(6.:J4) 


69.::2 

(9.641) 


72 222 
(6.^1)) 


)6 *17 
(6.1)1) 


10 533 
(12 176) 


;o 

(12.ilO) 


71 il7 
(9.)17) 


)6.i)) 
(8.459) 


67.667 
(3 9Sl) 


66.9)) 
(n.869) 


75 267 
(6 i6)) 


0)80 
(.996) 


1 1854) 

( :ia; 


2:025 
(. W)) 


N671 

( :)3> 


'Am 

( '^ 0) 


59721 
( >5f>) 


?irt B 


:) 5^6 

(6 Jfi) 


:?.556 

(5.5;8) 


29. )3) 
(5 6J2> 


27.5>o 
(4 77)) 


I) ;>o 

(j.'i02) 


27 91 7 
(6 908) 


28.))) 
(5.051) 


27 500 
O ^-9) 


2). 200 
(5 30<i) 


26.:oo 

(6.3o3» 


2/.1)) 
(6 6>)) 


27 000 
^i,:5)) 


0300 
( 970) 


."1039 

(.481) 


105'>l 
(.670> 


:')6-.. 

{ )J6) 


< >9j> 


0 >•« "J 
I )0'>t 



10 
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Behtivicr Sunrcy; Hmi Scores ari MVlJVA's by Hade are! ftxte by Tiae for hirst Vfavc Ebta 





lY^iltioiial 


1 


\ixre 




Mxfc at FVetcst 


HxJe at Fbsttest 


Mrxlo by TW 
Pt«o?st - ftjsttest 






Post 


1 ^ 


Post 


P*e 


Poit 


F(18,186)-1.8S906 
p<.Q22» 


F(18,186)-2.90195 
tK.OOO*** 


F( 18,186)-!. 43^ 
lX.119 


1 . Attenuon to TarJ>er 


(16.i51) 


39.120 
(31.169) 


j 

1 31.819 
(14.822) 


30.8U8 
(17.iR) 


26.442 
(13.514) 


22.248 
(12.399) 


1.0976. 
(.338) 


5.24908 
(.007)»« 


2.8^.746 
(.063H 


2. Stmiigly .'tent cn 
Individual t^rk 


8.A33 
(12.300) 


12.50) 
(10.446) 


' -•.4?.-» 
i (6.67^ 


10.354 
(ir 331) 


14.293 
(12.638) 


^9.267 
(14.479) 


5.65113 
(.005)** 


5.11741 
(.008)" 


.03965 
(.961) 


3. Intent od 
Intjlivlfhial \knk 


27.441 
(18.597) 


'^.463 
(17.474) 


32. ef-'^ 
(18.035) 


i.o. ') 


30.181 
(23.291) 


22.C65 
(14.534) 


.62461 
J v'.538) 


.56505 
(.570) 


.62877 
(.535) 


4. Disinterest 


2.614 
('*.9I4) 


7../6 
.154) 


1.54») 
(3.372) 


2.525 
(4.412) 


.810 
(2.811) 


.23? 
(1.4C9) 


2.00015 
(.141) 


4.08214 
(.033)* 


1.98G09 
M43) 


5. Attentive to Other 
OiUdrui 


26.';95 
(16.281) 


23.380 
(25.C06) 


! 26.060 
1 (15.765) 


24,<n 
(i5.863) 


30.703 
(I8.6W) 


34.930 
(15.780) 


i .71718 
! (.491) 


3.57929 
^031)• 


.87301 
(.421) 


6. 5,xJnl Wbii. 


2.688 
(6.5C6) 


3.935 
(7.839) 


.3X3 
(1.741) 


4.5i5 
n.538^ 


.381 
(1.570) 


.0X1 
(.000) 


i 

j 3.93614 
1 (.023)» 


5.y/776 
(.006)** 


2.89728 
(.060H 


7. Intent on Norv-TorjchT 
PresLTibeil Activity 


1.014 
(2.916) 


o.nno 

(.OX)) 


.303 
(1^74i) 


.253 
(1.451) 


.190 
n.l27) 


O.OOO 
(.COO) 


j 1.63119 
1 (.301) 


i.i)7737 
(.3W) 


1.88^)1 
(.157) 


6. Aimtcsj UuKlcring 


.463 
(1.936) 


.6% 
(2.336) 


0.000 
(.OOf^^ 


.503 
(2.019) 


.476 
(1.963) 


.813 
(2.822) 


.95727 
(.387) 


.15^1 
(.855) 


.07191 
(.931) 


9. Disruptive 


O.OLD 

(.ax)) 


.231 
(l.W) 


O.fX^ 


l.OlO 
(2.762) 


.952 
(4.007) 


.238 
(1.409) 


1.<V,795 
(.148) 


l.a>i37 
(.1^) 


2.725i9 
(.070)f 



t |K.|0 

* jr. .05 

j^.a)i 



*HE: llie ntiltiv.u late F is jn approxi/rate F deriml fjcn WilLs* Linhio. 
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TABLE 11 

Behavior Sun«r: ^ton Scons and WJ0/A's by Hxle and ^^x^e by Tiiie 
(Kecomees not InciudaJ) 





TYBditional 


Haifi/School 






>bde at Pretest 
p<.022» 


Male at Pbsttest 
r(lo,10Q)a2 90195 
p<.000»«* 


Mode byTuiB 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


fbst 


Pre 


ftjst 


detest - Rosttest 
F( 18. 186)ail. 43482 


1. Attention to Teoci«r 


46.5W 
(20.211) 


«.666 
(15.550) 


33.333 
' (14.130) 


33.333 
(UMl) 


X.159 
(19.090) 


33.730 
(15.473) 


4.17646 
(.021)* 


1.44999 
(.244) 


IX.119 

.81792 
(.447) 


2. Strongly Intent on 
Individiial Work 


13.725 
(11.763) 


9.806 
(7.925) 


12.255 
(10.256) 


7.353 
(7.729) 


15.079 
(15.728) 


12.iCG 
(11.672) 


.22061 


1.28187 
(.296) 


.09487 
(.910) 


3, Intent cn 
Individial Mork 


8.824 
(11.208) 


9.80i 
(7.357) 


'1.765 
'V.828) 


18.137 
(11.500) 


12.302 
(9.360) 


13.492 
(9.674) 


.68988 
(.506) 


3.17787 
(.050)* 


.a475 
(.'31) 


A. Disinterest 


2.451 
(3.914) 


3.431 
(^.227) 


1.471 

(3.275) 

i 


5.392 
(7.181) 


0.000 
(.000) 


2.381 
(4.672) 


3.624''4 
(.034)* 


1.44848 
(.244) 


.97410 
(.384) 


5. Att»ntiv^ c/) a)k>r 


19.6C8 
(12.823) 


25.985 
(10.575) 


18.137 
i (9.867) 


24.510 
(10.40i) 


29.365 
(17.603) 


26.964 
(12.a9) 


3.62307 
(.034)* 


.25327 
(.793) 


1.60248 
(.211) 


6. Social 


8.333 
(8.333) 


4.412 
^7.860) 


1 0.725 
(11.001) 


4.412 
(7.287) 


5.952 
(12.677) 


5.159 
(6.706) 


2.41562 
(.099>f 


.06879 
(.934) 


1.86771 
(.165) 


7. Intent cn !teri-TcociKir 
Pincsrribai Activity 


.495 
(2.021) 


.98^ 
(2J6bj 


.980 
(2.768) 


.490 
(2.021) 


1.984 
(4.491) 


0.000 
(.000) 


.97998 
(.382) 


1.25375 
(-^) 


1.89816 
(.160) 


8. .\inaless Vijjdenng 


0.000 
(.000) 


1.961 


1.961 

(3.('yi4) 


1.471 

(3.275) 


1.984 
(3.637) 


2.381 
(4.672) 


2.49435 
(.092)+ 


.24679 
(.732) 


1.51898 
(.233) 


9, Diiflruptive 


6.%3 
(10.306) 


1.961 

(4.666) 


0.000 
(.000) 


3.922 
(8.896) 


2.121 

(6.459) 


2.381 
(6.531) 


8.46364 
(.001)** 


.38676 
'.6fe'; 


2.36735 
(.104) 


* fx .t/5 


.'iJlK: Dh," multivarince F 


IS ftn jpproximite K ijcnv<'(l {ran Ivilks' l^rixla. 
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va£ 12 

aiiiviur iucyvy: H-m Soocea ani hWO/A's by Hxk> and HjJe Tine for RcCunwes 



at/as Apr/86 Q:t/86 Ai>f/B7 



1. Attoiciui to 



31.174 
(17.331) 



2. Stn»igly inuaxi tv 5.730 
ImlivLhul 'i>ii< (8.767) 

i. liitcjit (« 30.303 
Ii»livi.l,kil VJUk (2L'«1) 



3. ataiti\'<> lo 
XlKiT 0ii>.Irt5i 

t>. ii:K!l WjiIv 



3.068 
(5.956) 

21.155 
(13.:77) 

5.568 
(8.8rX) 



7, hiictil «« {Wh l.!t/3 
fo^Jti IV»;^ritiul (3.265^ 

3. Aiiale:»* Uuttoni)^ 0.0 J) 
l.OTO) 



31.250 
(K.43i) 

K.062 
(8.965) 

21.875 
(13.566) 

(6.062) 

22.917 
(17.873) 

2.083 
(5.^) 

o.ajo 

(.TO) 



a).625 
(17.710) 

17.708 
(12.500) 

4.687 
(4.270). 

3.123 
(7.376) 

25.000 
(15.516) 

7.812 
(9.845) 

O.OOO 
(.CO)) 



42.187 
(13.767) 

11.458 
(9.562) 

11.979 
(8.^) 

H.167 
(6.066) 

24,479 
(10.745) 

2.083 
(4.811) 

O.OJO 
(.OTD) 



9. ihij^ijjLive 



O.OU) 
(.00)) 



1.562 l.:62 .521 

(3.359) (3.359) (2.083) 

.521 l.o;2 1.562 

r,083) (4.167) (3,359) 



Ilxe/School 



Q:i/85 Aty/a^ Ct:t/a6 At>r/87 



28.977 26.562 
(10.&51) (17.600) 

5.308 14.062 
(5.8Ci) (13.165) 

37.197 24.132 
(16,189) (16.093) 

.391 1.562 
(l,5o2) (3,359) 

25.yi) 29.514 
(14.714) (16.161) 

O.OOO 4.687 
(.000) (8.590) 

o.an O.OJO 

(.000) (.000) 



33.333 41.667 

(14.907) (16.9^2) 

I5.l0i 10.937 

(10.192) (10.852) 

8.333 13.021 

(8.051) (11,373) 

5.i25 ,521 

(5,990) (2,083) 

20.312 26.562 

(12,160) (10.192) 

16.667 3.125 

(11.386) (10.486) 

,521 o.cno 

(2.083) (,000) 



Q:t/85 Apf/a6 0:t/a6 ADr/87 



0.000 .521 ! Oi2 1.0;2 
(.aJO) (2.083) r2.846) (2.846) 



29.048 
(13.848) 

15.714 
(14.198) 

3l,5Cb 
(32,759) 

i,!>48 
(4.0S4) 

31 

(22,074) 

,476 
(1.782) 

(.(/>)) 



26,671 
(14.060) 

19,406 
(15.270) 

19.405 
(13.800) 

,595 
(2.227) 

33.452 
(13.406) 

O.00O 
(.000) 

0.000 
(.000; 



23.571 
(R.CiO) 



11.9tB 
(12.103) 

3.571 
(6.299) 

32.!43 
(l9.ftW) 

4.762 
(5.385) 

O.OOO 

(.oa*; 



39.236 
(15.'J21) 

4.286 

ai.o:*)) 

19.048 
(43.16?) 

,595 
(2.227) 

41.667 
(«.975) 

1.786 
(3.548) 

5.952 
22.272) 



1.190 . 595 
(3.026) (2,227) 



1.190 ,595 
(3.026) (2.227) 



I u u 
(0 O 



O.iCO .521 1.562 2.083 2.381 O.OOO O.OOO 7.143 
(.000) (2,083) (4.533) (4.811)^ (6,192) (,000) (,aX) ) (22,374) 



F(18.70)« 
2,45511 
lK.0a*» 

.13065 
Mj87) 

5.09925 

(.g:o^» 

.37297 
(.691) 

1.58505 
(.217) 

1.52960 
(.228) 

5.25158 
(,O0Q)« 

1.99793 
(.148) 



2.49275 
(.095H 

2.38161 



^^'l^'^y^-'-*^;-; .'t- At>nl 1«^. v^Ttj r.>t ar,.a.,.Mc to tii. Lxk of «irla,..e in Variable 7: Tnte,»t on \Mv.<^^c fWriM 



.52280 
(.397) 

,87344 
(.425) 

.39339 
(.677) 

3.&6«J 
(.029)* 

1,67065 

(.a») 

(.119) 



76412 
(.472) 

43623 
(.649) 



PC 18.70). 

2.0o552 

JK.OIT* 

2,25119 
(.118) 

.28966 
(.750) 

(.081H 

.02232 
(.978) 

2.066^5 
(.139) 

6.67274 
(.0Q3)« 

.^3^.78 
(.401) 



.12021 
(.887) 

.A)fA4 
(.499) 



FX18.70;« 

1.&!.666 

pC.OOd* 

,14492 

(.366) 

43237 
(.652) 

,33599 
(.716) 

4,27124 
(.030)* 

' .07185 
(.351) 

.1M33 
(.660) 

1,'5050 
(.326) 



,21465 
(.808) 

8W29 
(.^3i) 



T" 

O O 00 / 



,16 

(.855) 

,53 
(.594) 

.28 
(.759) 

,79 
(.461) 

,2400 
(,7&)) 

3.91 
(.026)* 

3.22 

Cm)* 



,82 
(.445) 

3.18 



1.00 
(.376) 

.31 

(.733) 
,05 

.900 
(.414) 

l.>3 
(.189) 

2.72 
(.077H 

1.20 
(.310) 



.09 
(.913) 

1.22 
(.305) 



8.. 



8- 



TABLE 13 



Kindergarten Placement by Mode 



Traditional Home/School Home 



Totals 



Special Placement 



3 

(12%) 



1 

(A%) 



0 

(0%) 



4 

(16%) 



Normal Placement 



8 

(32%) 



6 

(2A%) 



7 

(28%) 



21 
(8A%) 



Totals 



11 
(A4%) 



7 

(28%; 



7 

(23%) 



25 
(100%) 



X = 2.38 df = 2 p<.30(ns) 
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TABLI-. lA 
First Grade Placement by Mode 





Traditional 


Home/School 


Home 


Totals 


Special Placement 




0 


0 


A 




(16.7%) 


(0%) 


(0%) 


(16.7%) 


Normal Placement 


7 


6 


7 


20 




(29.2%) 


(25%) 


(29.2%) 


(83.3%) 


Totals 


11 


6 


7 


2A 




(A5.8%) 


(25.0%) 


(29.2%) 


(100%) 



= 5.67 df = 2 p<.06 
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?amtt Variables: Maan Scores and MWCVA's bj ttxJe aid Mode bj Tiiie for First Vfave Ibta 
Korae/School 



HJtE (N = 107) 


Pre 


Post 


(N«36) 


Toys, Games, Readijig 


7 7VI 




Materials 


/n /.QQ\ 


(2.115) 


Language Suinilaaon 


O.DiO 


0.00/ 




(.y^i; 


(.86?) 


Modeling & ErrounigemenC 




2^639 


of Social ffetuncy 




(1.099) 


FVide, Vfainnth, and 




5.583 


Affection 


(1.533) 


(1.500) 


k:ademc StimlaCion 




4.583 






(.554) 


Variety of Stimlation 


o.XJU 


6.667 






(1.249) 


Physical Bivuxxment 


O.tUJ 


o.lo/ 








Fhysical I\]iii£hTient 


3.W» 


3.306 




(1.054) 


(K305) 




ale (N « 




(N = 113) 




Correct Kiiowledge 


23.6il 


23.846 




(5.774) 


(8.100) 


Incorrect Knowledge 


6.154 


6.282 




(2.343) 


(2.9W) 


Uncertainty 


7.103 


4.026 




(5.633) 


(3.344) 


l^rental Expisication Scale 


(N» 


31) 


(N=90) 








.935 


.806 




(.a54) 


(.749) 


Mxierate 


9.6V 


9.908 




(.871) 


(.XI) 




6.355 


7.581 




(1.959) 


(1.996) j 



Pre 



Post 



(N« 34) 



7.647 
(2.673) 

6.059 
(1.391) 

2.882 
(1.250) 

5.029 
(1.696) 

3.471 
(1.376) 

6.353 
(l.<75) 

5.647 
(2.028) 

2.824 
(1.359) 

25.588 
(5.118) 

5.794 
(2.993) 

5.265 
(^.173) 
(N^ 



34) 



8.647 
(2.347) 
6.500 
(-788) 
3.412 

(1.048) 
5.735 

(1.286) 
4.324 
(.535) 
6.441 

(1.521) 
5.941 

(1.705) 
3.029 

(1.193) 



27) 



24.912 
(5.005) 

7.471 
(2.495) 

4.588 
(4.626) 



he 



Post 



(N=-37) 



6.000 

(2.687) 

6.000 

(.882) 

3.730 
(1.018) 

5,784 

1.315 

3.135 
(1.378) 

6.432 
(1.324) 

5.730 
(U758) 

3.243 
(1.140) 

(H: 

25.675 
(6.048) 

5.650 
(3.009) 

5.475 
(4.961) 



^) 



8.730 
(1.774) 
6.784 
(.479) 
4.216 
(.821) 
6.649 
(*735) 
4.568 
(.603) 
7.334 

(U270) 
6.297 

(1.288) 
3.894 
(.393) 



(N»32) 



25.675 
(8.577) 

5.295 
(3.422) 

2.600 
(2.470) 



.593 


.519 


.469 


.562 


(.694) 


(.m 


(.718 


(1.076) 


9.667 


9.704 


9.687 


9.875 


(.430) 


(.542) 


(.693) 


(.421) 


5.296 


6.333 


5.687 


6.219 


(1.636) 


(1.981) 


(2.086) 


(2.338^ 



ftote? Standard deviations are in jxirenthesis. Tl« univariate F is derived fron Wllks lintda. 



+ < 
*p < 



.10 

.05 



**p < .ui 
< .001 



Pretest 
F 

(P< ) 



3.98202 
(.0C0)»»» 
5.54972 
(.008)** 
2.54972 
(.083) 
5.2S8a2 
f.006)*» 
2.60601 
(.079>f 
9.(jd723 
(.000)*** 
.08563 
(.918) 
.37474 
(.688) 
2.47704 
(.089>f 
.79496 
(.575) 
1.57305 
(•212) 
.30345 
(.739) 
1.54a2f) 
(.219) 
1.82087 
(.117) 
3.14580 
(.098)* 
.00634 
(.994) 
2.28641 
(.108) 



Past test 
F 

(P< ) 



Rre- to Fbsttest 
F 

(p< ) 



4.69354 


3.385 


(.000)*** 


(.000)*** 


.26356 


1\73583 


(.769) 


(.000)*»^ 


1.36774 


3.11389 


(.260) 


(.049)* 


22.96016 


8.96446 


(.000)*** 


(.000)*** 


8.18302 


.69810 


(.001)** 


(.500) 


2.33586 


9.(5416 


(.105) 


(.000)*** 


4.22J06 


3.82291 


(.017)* 


(.025)* 


.44569 


.56704 


(.624) 


(.569) 




2.44346 


(.002)** 


(.092)+ 


1.7163 


2.19285 


(.118) 


( ^^45)* 


.59110 


.15451 


(.555) 


(.857) 


2.63419 


3.03239 


(.076>f 


(.054)* 


.1424 


3.40225 


(.047)* 


(.037)* 


2.34"/94 


.69799 


(.033)* 


(.652) 


.96069 


.63355 


(.387) 


(.533) 


1.81448 


.59561 


(.169) 


(.553) 


3.89797 


.9125) 


(.024)* 


(.^) 



8'j 
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BunonC VaxiattLes: Han Scora are] HVCVA's - fine Uive Ibta 



TVadltional 



IO£(HJ95) 

Ibfi, Gmo. foodlrtg 

MicenaLs 
tdngtage Sciniliirim 

RiysUal Enviromenc 

of Social Hicixicj 

.Ufecdon 
Acadoic ScimLatian 

VarUcy of Stlaulatlon 

Ihyslcal hjnUhnic 

Gomcc Knowledge 
InoocTBCC XhcMledge 
thcertaincx 
PES (H ^ ao) 
t<v &(pQCCaclons 
Madera Lc Exhortations 
High Ccptccacioos 



Pre 



7.619 
(2.598) 

6.S24 

(.981) 

6.190 
(1.6«) 

3.286 
(1.066) 

5.095 
(1.375) 

A.Z» 
(1.091) 

6.476 
(1.662) 

3.429 
(\201) 



2A.714 
(5.236) 

6.9C6 
(2.9^3) 

5.238 
(4.194) 



1.053 
(.91)) 
9.6&; 

(1.0G3> 
6.316 

(2.162) 



8.286 
(2.0C8) 
6.667 
(.730) 
6.333 
(1.826) 
2.619 
(1.203) 
5.571 
(1.599) 
4.524 
(.512) 
' 6.667 
(1.017) 
3.286 
(1.419) 



25.143 
(3.759) 

6.762 
(1.814) 

4.095 
(3.506) 



.842 
(.832) 
9.895 
(.315) 
7.421 
(1.835i 



Pre hxz 



8.000 
(2.646) 
6.636 
(.924) 
5.909 
(l.(X4) 
3.000 
(1.414) 
5.636 
(1.362) 
4.636 
(.674) 
6.455 
(1.695) 
3.364 
(.924) 



8.364 

(2.42) 
6.909 
(.362) 
5.636 

(1.963) 
2.818 
(.992) 
5.636 

(1.362) 
4.£18 
(M) 
6.636 

(1.286) 
3.091 

(1.300) 



22.769 21.231 
(6.067) (10.639) 

5.077 5.615 
(2.39/) (3.548) 

9.077 4.462 
(6.639) (3.405) 



.667 
(.707) 
9.556 
(.726) 
6.000 
(1.523) 



.667 
(.500) 
9.8» 
(.333) 
7.778 
(2.224) 



Ifcne/Sdnol 



3->yr-old3 



7.619 
(2.397) 

6.093 
(1.179) 

6.095 
(1.609) 

2.952 
(1.203) 

5.190 
(1.S06) 

3.286 
(1.419) 

6.Z36 
(1.480) 

2.857 
(1.389) 



25.333 
(4.487) 

5.667 
(2.415) 

5.524 
(3.642) 



.588 
(.618) 
9.765 
(.437) 
5.235 
(1.480) 



8.952 

(2.355) 
6.524 
(.928) 
6.094 

(1.480) 
3.524 

(1.123) 
5.571 

(L399) 
4.143 
(.478) 
6.333 

(1.713) 
2.857 

(1.195) 



25.095 
(:.069) 

7.333 
(2.633) 

4.571 
(4.654) 



.647 
(.786) 
9.647 
(.6L',) 
5.941 
(1.633) 



4-Yr-oI<l3 



Pre tfast 



8.aS7 

(1.952) 
6.714 
(.488) 
5.286 

(1.799) 
3.571 

(1.134) 
5.143 

(1.574) 
4.286 
(.488) 
7.143 
(.6») 
2.143 

(1.574) 



23.857 
(7.151) 

7.000 
(4.830) 

5.857 
(6.492) 



.6C0 
(.894) 
9.600 
(.548) 
5.200 
(1.643) 



8.286 
(1.890) 
6.571 
(.535) 
6.429 
(.787) 
3.286 
(I.IU) 
6.143 
(.690) 
4.714 
(.488) 
6.4S 
(.976) 
X286 
(1.A96) 



22.571 
(5.192) 

8.000 
(1.915) 

6.429 
(5.798) 



.400 
(.548) 
10.000 
(.000) 
6.600 
(2.074) 



3>rr-old3 



fine Fbst 



5.368 
(2.813) 

5.895 

(.937) 

5.128 
(1.922) 

3.579 
(1.170) 

5.684 
(1.336) 

2.789 
(1.357) 

6.000 
(1.491) 

3.421 
(1.071) 



26 632 
j.62a) 
5.579 

(2.714) 
4.579 

(3.746) 



.412 
(.795) 
9.647 
(.862) 
6.176 
(2.243) 



8.421 
(1.710) 
6.842 
(.375) 
6.QS3 
(1.353) 
3.947 
(.W8) 
6.684 
(.478) 
4.421 
(.307) 
7.211 
(1.273) 
3.895 
(.459) 



23.368 
(4.798) 

6.316 
(3.364) 

2.263 
(2.446) 



.647 
(1 367) 
9.8B2 
(.4&5) 
6.647 
(1.0Q2) 



4-Yr-old 3 



Fbsc 



6'»75 

(2.419) 
6.000 
(.816) 
6.250 

(1.438) 
3.812 
(.834) 
5.812 

(1.377) 
3.375 

(1.360) 
6.750 
(.931) 
2.937 

(1.237) 



23.706 
(6.498) 

6.118 
(3.407) 

6.941 
(6.300) 



.538 
(.660) 
9.692 
(.480) 
5.000 
(1.915) 



8.875 

(1.857) 
6.687 
(.602) 
6.500 

(1.265) 
4.500 
(.730) 
6.625 

(1.025* 
4.687 
(M) 
7.437 

(1.365) 
3.875 
(.342) 



2S.Z25 
(2.397) 

6.176 
(3.302) 

3.4U 
(2.740) 



.538 
(.660) 
9.846 
(.376) 
5.923 
(2.722) 



6U3 


s5S 




q CM fi 

2 11 ^ 








i 

1 




1.52Q8S 


3.33565 




1.34407 


164.000 




3.34794 


8.35360 




(.163) 


(.000)»«i 




(.234) 






(.000)<MHI 


(XXX))— 




2.41122 


7.31024 




.00964 


.23012 




13.67964 


30.15Cm 




(.124) 


(.001)«» 




(.922) 


(.803) 




(.(XX))— 


(.(XX))— 




1.69471 


3.63816 




.(»550 


.95571 




3.99435 


11.74234 




(.196) 


(.Q30)» 




(.758) 


(.388) 




(.022)* 


<.aoi)»* 




.0000 


.44041 




.00670 


.33087 




1.47769 


4.01449 




(.999) 


(.645) 




(.985) 


(.719) 




;.234) 


(.048)* 




•56478 


2.03724 




.573'>6 


17.38053 




5.37178 


.41045 




(.454) 


(.130) 




(.451) 


(.000)** 




(.006)<MHI 


(.523) 




•39330 


1.11518 




.50744 


6.43816 




1.45750 


12.34237 




(.332) 


(.332) 




(.478) 


(.002)« 




(.238) 


(.001 )•• 




6.02106 


9.87863 




10.2^10 


1.23255 




8.27623 


32.49561 




(.016)« 


(.COO)*«i 




(.raz)** 


(."332) 




(.COD** 


(.O0O)'HHI 




2.910^5 


.31941 




.10760 


3.80106 




6.50336 


3.57808 




(.091) 


(.727) 




r.744) 


(.026)* 




(.OOZ)** 


(.062) 




2.37248 


3.39986 




.08765 


4.90971 




2.843084 


4.06765 




(.127) 


(.038)» 




(.768) 


(.009)** 




(.as4)f 


(.a7)» 




.91970 


.18X0 




.52736 


2.03601 




1.82506 


7.18029 




(.482) 


(.864) 




(.787) 


(.063)f 




(.096)f 


(.000)<MHI 




.U473 


.54215 




.27180 


2.49478 




1.32132 


.18502 




(.883) 


(.583) 




(.763) 


(.C68)f 




(.272) 


(.668) 




2.15985 


.17685 




.66062 


2.04373 




1.01129 


3.98804 




(.121) 


(.838) 




(.519) 


(.135) 




(.368) 


(.049)* 




.Tasx) 


.83775 




.26747 


3.621 J2 




3.40;i2 


19.42948 




(.459) 


(.436) 




(.766) 


(.oaiv* 




(.037)* 


(XXX))— 




.46309 


.95676 




.37(b7 


1.253ai 




.51923 


6.62467 




(.709) 


(.457) 




(.775) 


(.283) 




(.793) 


(.00l)»» 




.16516 


1.70661 




.61566 


.:6118 




.53763 


.03457 




(.667) 


(.189) 




(.435) 


(.698) 




(.566) 


(.853) 




.19786 


.0^310 




.9^391 


.11655 




.16553 


5.0362) 




(.658) 


(.958) 




(.342) 


(.890) 




(.848) 


(.028)» 




1.15215 


1.25195 




.006W 


3.31832 




.82285 


16.20317 




(.287) 


(.292) 




(-349) 


(.042)* 




(.^3) 


(.000)<HHI 





ERIC 



91 



1 7 ^ 
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Table 16 



Parent Variibles: K*an Scores andMANOVA'a - Second Wave Ebta 



fOE (N - 92) 

Toys. Games. 
Language SciAilacion 
Riysical Envircnienc 

of Social >^Luntj 
ftride, Wbrrth. and 

Affeccion 
Acadenac Scundauon 

Variety of Sdailacion 

Hiysical I\iiishTient 

KDS (N - 103) 
Correct Knowledge 

Incorrect Knouledoe 

l'nccrcaii)Cy 

\ 

F=5 (N - 70 

Lav &qpeccacicns 



9^ 
ERIC 



>idcrace £.\pecucttns 



TRAPTTTONAL 



3-vr-o}ds 



Pre Bost 



(N-7) 

8.C00 8.000 
(1.633)(Lfi33) 

6.286 6.714 
(.756 (.688) 
6.000 6.000 
(2.666)(2.666) 
2.Tit* 3.000 
(.756) (.577) 
5.^29 6.000 
(1.613) (.616) 
143 4.714 
(.900) (.488 
5.571 6.143 
(1.512) (.690) 
3 286 3.429 
(l.in)(1.13i) 

(N-5) 

26.623 26.000 
(5.3W)(9.957) 

5.625 5.625 
(3.335 (3.335) 

4.375 5.125 



4~\T-olds 



Pre 



Bast 



(N-6) 

7.667 8.500 
(1.751)(1.225) 

6.667 7.000 
(.516) (.000) 
7.000 7.000 
(.000) (.000) 
3.000 2.333 
(1.095)0.211) 
4.000 5.167 
(2.jc6)(1.329) 
4.500 4.667 
(.548) (.516) 
6.500 6.833 
(1.378) (.753) 
2.333 3.667 
(1.S06) (.516) 



{3.:^K)(8.692) (2.435)(2.070V 5.338) f4.437) 



(W-4) 

.50) .250 
(LOnO) i.HX)) 

lo.ooo io.fm 
(.000) r.coo) 
6.500 



ill « 6) 
24.500 29.750 
10.128)Cj.2t;) 
4.625 i.OOO 
(2.387) (.926) 
3.250 l.tffi 



Returnees 



ftre Fbst 



(N - 15) 



6.667 
1.877) 

6.600 

(.632) 

6.533 

1.807) 

3.400 

(.965) 

6.533 

(.«0) 

4.533 

(.743) 

6.600 

1.454) 

3.600 



8.600 
(1.805) 

6.733 
(.5%) 
6.533 
(1.807) 
3.000 
(.756) 
5.600 
(1.183) 
4.80O 
(.AK) 
'6.467 
(1.457) 
3.467 
(.743) 



HOHE/SCHOOL 



3-vr-olds 



Pre Bast 



(N - 13) 



7.308 7.769 
3.521) (2.920) 



6.308 
1.548) 
5.308 
2.359) 
3.462 
:.266) 
5.8^ 
1.725) 
3.462 
2.025) 
6.538 
2.U5) 
3.692 
(.630) 



6.538 
(1.127) 
6.231 
(2.(Xd) 
; 3.462 
(1.198) 
6.385 
(.961) 
4.308 
(1.377) 
■6.923 
(1.847) 
3.462 



4-yr-olds' 



Bast 



(N.4) 



(N - 10) 
5.2^ 26.875 
5.459) (3.757) 
6.1.37 6.562 
2.^04) f2.581) 
5.J.2 3.437 



fU m 4) 

750 .250 
(1.5n0) (.500V 
9.750 10.000 
(.300) (.000) 
:.:50 5.250 



(N - iO 

1.000 .273 
1.O0Q) (.6i7) 
9.8)8 !O.00O 



(N- 14) 
3.143 26.071 
5.459) (3.757) 
6.214 5.500 
2.723) (*2.S;9)i 
5.571 3.571 
4.183) (3.673) 

(N - 13) 

.538 .231 
(.660) (.439) 
9.ai6 9.923 



r:.;5i)(2.::{nih2.'*^K2.63f))i 



(.405) (.000) j(. 376) (.277) 
6.CnO 6.4:'> 14.709 4.976 
2.530) (2.3S2)^2.:;c)) '1.<IB) 



9.000 
(.616) 

7.000 
(.000) 
6.250 
1.500) 
3.500 
(.577) 
6.750 
(.500) 
5.000 
(.000) 
6.750 
1.500) 
4.a» 
(.000) 



9.000 
(1.155) 

7.000 
(.000) 
5.500 
(1.291) 
; 4.250 
i(.SOC) 
'. 7.00f/ 
(.000) 
'5.000 
.(.000) 

i 6.7*;) 
^:.50o) 

'4.000 
(.000) 



Returnees 



Pre PoFc 



(N«4) 
2.250 28.750 
6.131) (4.425) 
6.750 4.000 
3.862) (2.828) 
5.500 4.250 
4.ail) (4.717) 

(N - 3) 

.333 .333 
(.577) (.«7>; 
0.000 IC.OOO 
(.000) (.000) 
4.000 4.66V 
f.OrX)) (2.082) 



(N • 11) 

8.455 9.545 
2.307, (1.968) 

6.616 6.818 

(.405) (.4QS) 

5.864 /,.909 

l.*5/> (1.614) 

2.727 ; 3.000 
I 

1.489 (1.095) 
5.364 16.364 
1.433) (.809) 
4.636 '4.727 
(.674) I (.467) 
6.364 [6.273 
1.SQ2) a.421) 
3.455 • 3.455 
(.994) (1.006) 



(K.17) 
19.588 27.353 
l?./12)(4.847) 
3.529 6.294 
(4.346)(3.788) 
2.«Q 3.059 
(3.67l)(3.648) 

(N«9) 

.556 .556 
(.726) (.527) 
9.667 9.778 



3-vr-olds 



Rre ftjst 



(N.9) 

5.556 8.333 
(3.283)(2.291) 

5.333 6.111 
(1.225) (.928) 
6.444 6.444 
(1.130) (.882) 
4.444 , 6.444 
(.802) (.527) 
6.444 6.889 
(1.014) (.333) 
3.333 ; 4.333 
(1.225) (.707) 
6.000 ; 7.444 
(2.S9e)(1.333) 
?.77a; 3.556 
(.Ul) (.726) 

(N- 10) 
22.600 25.100 
(e.383)(8.225) 

4.600 6.30O 
(1.776)( 3.831) 

9.600 4.600 
(a.356)(4.274) 

(N - 6) 



.833 1.000 
(.':63)(1.265) 
9.833 9.333 
(.500) (.44nj (.408)(1.211) 
6.689 6.333 j 6.333 6.333 
(1.537)11.255) (1.077)(1.^2) 



HOME 



_4-VT-Old3 



ft»t 



(H - 12) 

8.083 9.583 
(2.906)(1.621) 

6.917 6.833 
(.289) (.577) 
6.667 6.667 
(.888) (.888) 
4.333, 4.417 
(.888)' (.900) 
5.833 6.167 
(1.4Q3)(1.267) 
3.833 4.833 
(1.337) (.389) 
7.167 I 7.500 
(1.267)(l.aX)) 
3.750*3.833 
(.622) (.389) 
j 

(N-11) 
27.616 29.455 
(2.892)(2. 
6.000 6.000 
(2.324)(3.000) 
2.727 1.182 
(3.0W)(1.401) 



734)1 8. 



(N-8) 



.500 . 375 
(.535) (.578) 
lO.OCO 9.675 
(.000) (.354) 
6.250 6.250 
(1.932)(l.<)0n)< 



Returnees 



Pre Base 



(N - 15) 



7.733 9.067 
1.792) (1.^ 



.438) ( 



1.54127 
(.036)* 
71420 
.585) 



6.800 6.857 
(.561) (.15: 
6.600 6.067 
(.737) (1 
4.133 '4.<a) 

(.«o) ■ ( 

6.133 '6.400 
(.834) (J 
4.133 * 4.400 
(.m (.fi32)|( 
6.333 ; 7.600 
1.175) (1.121) 
3.400 '4.000 
1.056) (XW)l 



:«152)( 



.163) ( 



.632) ( 



.910) ( 



(»-15) 

667 28.857 
423) (3.871) 
5.600 5.667 
3.614) (2.410) 
267 2.467 
.712) (2.6&2)|( 

(N - 13) 



1 



I 'ill 



LI 



■S B 

2 X 



1.71960 
153) 
.19E0i 
.W) 
1.496% 
211) 
11603 
.OOi)** 
,68282 
.606) . 
.53749 

(."^) : 

,07458 
.021)* 
|2.276n 
.009)** 



3.52803*1 .76015 
(.000)*^(.ai2)' 
. 1.61419 2.65707 
j(.169) (.076)* 

. 1.2235; 8.63645 

,(.298) (.000)* 

.2.20096 .963i3 

(.117) (.386) 

U.24943; .25140 

: (.000)*T.778) 

'2.75054 .61018 

j(.C?0)*"(.448) 

' 2.90765 4.57768 

. (.060)+ (.013)* 

: .27257 1.19488 

j(.762) '(.308) 

.4.39073. .39634 

i(.01f)*'(.674) 

' .67311 2.1S324 
(.f72) (.ai9)* 



2 C 



.32^55 
.265) 
.15961 
.017)* 

,95799 
,024)* 



71295 
(.737) 

JAl .615 j .47071 
(.776) (.870X.757) 
9.923 9.346 ' .80600 
(.277) (.555) (.526) 
6..^ 6.000 jism 
(2.5I7)(.582) 



1.32725 .16898 2.83810 

(.270) ;(.845) (.034)* 

.42184 1.085lO 1.74331 

(.657) (.342) (.161) 

.120V7 4.51494 1.5m 

(.887) (.013)* (.226) 



.79091 1.16791 
(.579) (..'*2a) 

.42968 . 23500 
(.653) (.674) 

.30130 .64344 
(.741) (.529) 
1.50303 2.19281 
(.230) M20) 



T14494 5.109^9 'l.225W ! .9f<126 ^2.39555 '1.39932 

'(.319) (.000)*^(.194) (.503) (.003)** (.081)+ 
2.56725 .73806 .40631 .20012 5.U794 1.16462 

(.083)* (.481) (.BC^) (.819) (.006)** (.332) 

3.64394 .90842 : .86358 2.34261 .47762 .6CX<X 

•(.OOO)* (.407) (.489) (.102) (.622) (.660) 

.11869 1.01965 .58552 1.29914 .85612 1.5620: 

(.898) (.365) (.04) (.278) (.429) (.192) 

.45683 25.00577 2.10246 , .62343 2.48708 1.61645 

(.634) (.000)*|*(.0e8)*(.977) (.08?)+ (.178) 

.90080 7.62341 1.12173 1.42645 .4 J72 3.70496 

(.410) (.000)**(.352) (.246) (.626) (.008)** 

1.61352 .67610 . 74065 2.45003 1.53111 .63660 

(.205) (.511) (.567) (.093) (.222) (.638) 

'.22216 5.23498 .54536 1.00646 2.99412 .61251 

(.801) (.007)**(.7Q3) . (.370) (.056)+ (.655) 

1.02192 .83908 .50938 1.40833 1.23328 2.15006 

(.364) (.436) (.729) (.250) (.297) (.(B2) 

1.67476 .38452 .67294 2.83087 1.36608 2.29770 

(.129), (.888) (.777) (.012)^ (.230) (.a»)" 

.04631 .31642 1.57199 1.15813 1.0^231 

(.955) (.866) (.213) (.319) (.390) 

.50790 .83059 4.53970 1.35182 3.65932 

(.^) (.509) (.013)* (.26*0 (.008)* 

.51302 .51120 1.27021 1.00582 2.40945 

(.600) (.728) (.286) (.359) (.C65)+ 

.58241 1.35517 . 77CXi6 . 73971 2.15496 .49212 

(.744) (.238) (.690) (.6P) (.052)+ (.917) 

.29341 1,83136 . 77466 ,05034 2.52650 . 71999 

(.747) (.169) (.546) (.951) (.088)+ (.562) 

.73509 :2.23967 1.20539 1.48M0 4.35638 .64i:i 

(.484) (.115) U?}7) (.234) (.017)* (.635) 

.79873 1.01S72 nB4l .88356 1.14569 .17256 

(.4S4) M67) (,^) ( r^^\ f 
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Table 17 



























Octft4«r 


A»rtl 


Oct*4«^ 


l»riJ 


O^tuhmt 1943 




























1143 


1944 


1994 


1M7 


t* 






Oct. 1'44 




Oct. I9«S 


iffll 1944 


Oec. IM4 


Ayril I9«7 


Oct. 1943 


l»rll 1944 


Oct. ink 


iptil 1947 


Hp < ) 


f(9 < ) 


r(y < ) 


np < ) 


l^fll iH7 


OcfUt 1994 


7.919 


4.111 


•.SS4 


7.447 


• 300 


9 


447 


9.333 


3.333 


9.247 


7.7)3 


9.0*7 


2 30 


.17 


.41 


.43 


2.9)47> 


.47134 


(2. Ml) 


(2.447) 


(2.4SS) 


(2.309) 


(2 7:7) 


(2 


::») 


(2.3IS) 


(2. 394) 


(1.710) 


(1.79:) 


(I..34) 


(.094) 


(.«7) 


(.344) 


(.434) 


(.071). 


(.424) 


t.SM 


4.4^7 


4.774 


9 4)3 


4.343 


4 


4)3 


4 ri) 


3.967 


4.400 


4 9M 


4.947 


.97 


.30 


.29 


11 


.71219 


.2)394 


(i.3U) 


(.n}7) 


(.a7) 


(1.(09) 


(t.US) 


( 


349) 


(.3)9) 


(0.990) 


(.'.lO 


(.341) 


(.332) 


(.970) 


(.7U) 


(.774) 


(.909) 


/.49«) 


(.791) 


4.000 


4.121 


4.I2S 


4.S49 


4.2SO 


9 


147 


4.000 


3.133 


4.247 


4 000 


4.037 


3.91 


.09 


).«« 


.01 


1.43492 


3. 14714 




(2.179) 


(2.479) 


(.W) 


(I.0S9) 


(2 


lU) 


(l.7Si) 


(2.100) 


(1.100) 


(1 923) 


(1.479) 


(.042)» 


(.911) 


(.193) 


(.947) 


(.173) 


(.034)* 


2.U4 


3.111 


2.77« 


S.I47 


3.343 


2 


447 


3 oe3 


3.400 


3.933 


4 133 


4.400 


.74 


4.40 


4.41 


11.9) 


4.C9472 


3.92131* 


(l.»9) 


(1.147) 


(.»72) 


(i.m) 


(l.US) 


(t 


i33) 


(1.044) 


(l.i<2) 


(.144) 


(.4(0) 


(.4):) 


(.*47) 


(.019)» 




(.000)*^ 


(.or4)« 


(.030)» 


» M7 


9.77i 


4 222 


4.000 


4.417 


4 


S43 


4.2V1 


4 047 


7.1)) ' 


4.333 


7,400 


.01 


.44 


.13 


4.13 


2.04i?3 


1.24923 


(i.OOO) 


(I.94J) 


(l.^t) 




(1.742) 


(1 


421) 


(1.3S7) 


(1.04) 


(1.302) 


(1.179) 


(1.121) 


(.t93) 


(.423) 


(.4*4) 


(.o'*;» 


(.143) 


(.2H> 




>.9S4 


i UX 


).344 




3 


iSS 


S.4SS 


3.247 


3.447 


3.400 


4.000 


.02 


3.M 


.04 


2.74 






(!.♦**) 


(.HI) 


(.724) 


(1.017) 


(1.134) 


( 


934) 


(1.034) 


(1.163) 


( 314) 


(1.034) 


(.000) 


(.♦77) 


(.031)* 


(.921) 


(.0>7) 






( 647 


4.S94 




9.0» 


4.147 


4 


343 


4.730 


2.447 


4.33) 


4.1)3 


4.400 


2.43 


3.04 


1.47 


2.94 


I.i74l4 


2.41494 


(.300) 


(.724) 




(1.474) 


(.349) 


( 


4M) 


(.432) 




(.:54) 


(.6:0) 


(.432) 


(.073) 


(.060)* 


(.170) 


(.044)* 


(.149) 


(.074)* 


9.447 


9.771 


9.447 


4.7)0 


9.333 


9 


500 


4.147 


9.500 


4 7)2 


4.133 


4.^ 


1.34 


4.43 


.72 


1.40 


.794*7 


.70021 


(i.in) 


(1.922) 


(1.000) 


(2.179) 


(1.439) 


(1 


U4) 


(1.030) 


(i.474) 


(.431) 


(.134) 


(.910) 


(.292) 


(.0»)* 


(.499) 


(.214) 


(.440) 


(.304) 



0cto4«r 1944 
t« 

IMI4 1947 



SSS. 

T«7«. Cm**. 4.*U 
I«a4l*| (3.334) 
%t*fUla (>-M> 

4.33) 
(1.114) 
4.300 
(1.049) 



Lm|«*I* 

(3 • )4) 
7»r*ie*l 

UtllMMMt 

(I • 39) 
IMdlM 

t*<*«fi «••••< 

•i Ucfl 

»*t«fity (I • 34) 



2.774 

(i.an) 



4.000 
(2.000) 



3.331 
(1.323) 



fMi*tr *c 

Stl««l*tlM 

(i- 34) 

fkf*IC«l 
fMltkMMt 

(I • 39) 
4cA4««ic 4.111 

SttmUttM (1.344) 

(f • 34) 

rru*. VtiMk 9 000 
«*4 itfsctlM (1.434) 
(I ' 34) 



tM^lHtt »f Pt»<Uw**t 5<*U 
(I • «0) 



CMfKt 

{•ft«l*4t* 
iMtf fMt 

LM«t*4t* 

0«c*rt«i«t7 



f»r**t*l !»**<{*ti»*t 



23.000 


24 774 


24 in 


24 000 


24.730 


23 000 


20 


412 


27.230 


24.333 


27.))) 


24.a7 


24.447 


i.n 


(9.3*3) 


(4.4*2) 


(3.963) 


(3.k04) 


(4 324) 


(9.317) 


(13 


147) 


(*.»47) 


(4 00«) 


(9.041) 


(S..23/ 


(3 471) 


(.340) 


7.4U 


7.00O 


' Hi 


7.IU 


9.9)7 


7.312 


3 


rjo 


4.373 


9 too 


4.447 


9 400 


9.447 


1.42 


(2.124) 


(2.121) 


.934) 


(3.003) 


(2 323) 


(2.392) 


(* 


339) 


(3.S97) 


(2.i74) 


(3.33)) 


(3 


(2. .10) 


(.212) 


4.4U 


9.222 


9.774 


3.333 


3.447 


4.447 


3 


04) 


3.123 


4 300 


2.3)3 


2 :67 


2.^7 


.42 


(9.412) 


(4.6<)4> 


(4.393) 


(4 490) 


(3.460) 


(9.C14) 


(3 


924) 


(3.737) 


(3 


(2.6*2) 


(2.712) 


(2.4421 


(.440) 



i.:3 


l.» 


1.32 


.03421 


.30)7i 


(.904) 


(.291) 


(.279) 


(.«**) 


(.60ft) 


.09 


2.27 


.46 


.216*1 


4.1^7)4 


(.917) 


(.117) 


(.430) 


(.6*3) 


( OII)» 


1.93 


l.M 


.20 




(.230) 


(.133) 


(.414) 







«^ is - 39) 


.333 


433 


.433 


.147 


.400 


.300 




300 


.400 


.442 


.9U 


.399 


.339 


.41 


(.M2) 


( 733) 


(.r93) 


(.404) 


(.914) 


(.707) 


( 


;o)) 
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(1 
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(2.317) 


(.172) 



.24 


.17 
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(.734) 


(.431) 


(.302) 






.79 
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.43 
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.11 
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1.32 
(.240) 
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(.442) 
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(.184) 

3.49 

(.100) 
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.42 

(.3:2) 
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•mjE 18 

Power: l^ean Scores and MANOVA's by Mode and Cohort for 1986 - 87 



Traditional Childrearins Efficacy Ejnpowermsn t 



3- year-olds 4.333 2.000 

(.816) (.000) 

4- year olds 4.286 9.857 

(1.496) (1.069) 

Returnees - 3.000 1.786 

(1.468) 

Home/School 

3- year olds 3.063 1.667 

(1.443) (.888) 

4- year olds 4.250 2.00O 

(.957) (.816) 

Returnees (1.111) (.827) 

flone 

3- year olds 2.625 2.375 

(1.188 :.518) 

4- year-olds 2.250 2.063 

(.452) (.515) 

Returnees 2.733 2.267 

(.799) (.458) 

Mode X Cdiort 2.87039 . 59924 

Multivariate F(8, 170) = 1.53000 (.028)-"- C664) 

(p< .150) 

Mode 10.42274 2.61040 

Multivariate F(4, 170) = 8.75604 (.000)««^ (.079)+ 

(p < .000)'»:-^ 

Cohort 2.44267 .01219 

Kultivariate F94, 170) = 1.40675 (.093)+ (.988) 

(p < .234) 
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J6 
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»r . .19 
•K .05 
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'» ) 



.36 
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.!9 



.n 



.41 .66 
,OCSS .G3S 



I.ftS 
(•!7) 



.10 
{M} 



-.13 -.2) 
(-.01) (.X6) 



-.33 
(-^) 



.7* 
(.16) 



5.91 
(^)* 

1J9 
(J3)« 


.65 


-.36 


J3 


<^) 


(*.13) 


(J») 


.6! 




JO 


(•1ft) 




(.09) 


.3 


.43 


I.Jft 


(^) 


(XS) 


(•U) 



.CI 

(.U)» 



.19 

(Jl)~ 



.23 .a .41 

(.*2)— ( JJ)— (.41)- 



(a4)f 



.as 

(a*)* 



.17 
(4)71 



2.n 
(a3H 



1.30 

(^) 



3.« 
(•ll)f 



^-5 



.003 



.a?4 



.6a 

XQOl 



joxd 



.70 



(-.23) 



-.3! -I.JO 
(-J37) (-.W) 



.33 
.GDt 



J9 
UXZX) 



?i wldi t«rinthBW art imnrigsilmi reyaaactai CDttfldtncs* * ^ 
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(.13) 

J3 

.CQQ3 



(.13) 
.73 
.OZD 



.24 
(J») 



.9( 
(.10) 



.3S 
(iS) 



-.a 

(-.CD) 



.37 
(US) 



35 
(.19)* 



.33 

.G0G3 



.31 
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(.n>* 
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Ru-cnC OutcoTc 
(Posctcst) 



fa 



If 

r o 
3 



If 



b re 

4 - 



si 

rr M 

IB - 



3 



I a 

re 



2^ ? 
S o 

u 



r=7 



t9 re 



rr re 



'3 



< rr .i 
S n rr 



• . rr 

•A H 



- ??? 



n ■< 
< I* 



2. 

"3 



3. 
<8 



II 

J- 

"I 



f 



I 

5 

i 



Toys, Cues, 
RcadiiiQ thceriols 

niy.sical 
Ijivlramsic 

Variety of 
ScLiiilatiai 

lbtJ)ar*s Ficourasemaic 
CO Lcani 

lbU«r*s Language 



QiiMrooriiig 
Style Ohnnth) 

Correct Knowledge 
of I>2veloprenc 

Incorrect Kncwledge 
of Davelopnant 



Uhcertainty 



Lo./ 

ExpcctaLions 

tbierate 
Lvixxtatioos 

r.\'pxtadons 



b 
0 

b 
B 

b 
D 

b .00 
B -.05 

b -.01 
B -.lA 

b 
B 

b 
B 

b 
B 

b 
B 

b 
B 

b 

B 

b 
B 



.02 
.11 

.W 
.31 



.09 
.39* 

.09 
.24* 



•.01 
.17 

>00 
.05 



.02 .11 .07 .03 
.15 M* .34 .13 

.12 



.21 

.23 



.11 
.06 



.20 
.22 



-.03 
-.86*=^ 



.69 

.81=*^ 
.42 

.57*** 



.16 
.24 



.01 
.01 



.06 
.80* 



•22 
.44* 



.08 . 
.63* 

-.11 
-,23 



.03 -.14 .07 
.19-1.22>=J=* .85^ 



.39 
.47* 



.08 -.92 
-.03 -.67^=** 







.66 


.0001 






.37 


.0012 






.53 


.0066 






.32 


.oo::6 






.49 


.0017 






.13 


.09^9 






.46 


.0006 






.00 


.%^7 






.05 


.2297 


.22 
.3P 


.03 
.18 


.;d 


.00^1 


-.92 
-.57^ 


-.0f5 
-.05 


.33 


.0224 




.59 


.30 


.a)53 



lUn*: b i3 dc imscuKLiriluol rc3ra*;siai coefficient. B is dvo stanthrdizal rejjre:5sion coefficient. 
90 ^P<.10 
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Hirett Qjtcoic 
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Rooiilng Ibtcrials 
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StiiniLicioii 
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to lium 
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Style (UinncJO 

Correct lOioulciIgc 
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I/7V 

IWlcntc 
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1^ 
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.37^ 



!f llf 
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.38* 



0 



-.07 
-.15 



.10 
.22* 




ft S 



; 7 I? 



1 



IB 



1.15 



.48 

.57^>='' 



.12 
.15 



.58 



M -.30 
.36 

.55^** 



-.34 



.47 
.47** 



-.22 



.03 
.1^ 



\m:: b 13 tl« tBr.Lii.linli^i regression coof fictcnt. B is Uk- scaiKl3r(iJ7ol regression coefficient. 



+ p < .10 
♦ p < .03 
p < .01 
p < .0)1 

P < .oni 
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.12 
.2/ff 



.31 



-1 .01 



.89 



-.07 
-.39> 



-1.93 
-.26 



.25 
.3'.* 



.43 
.20 



-1.03 
83 

.46"> 



- I 

if \ 



.53 
.59 
.43 
.26 
.71 
.44 
.69 



,00Oi 
.OTjOl 
.0141 
.0001 
.01)5 

.oy)i 



.65 .0X11 

.23 .ar>5 

.23 
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(l\:$ttcsc) 
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.3320 
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b Is die uiKLnijttirdlzoI rq5rc;»3lai cocff iclcsit. B is Ue standardized regression coefflclait. 
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.14 
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i ft 
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.32 
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.41 


.23 
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b U the iinstap<bnlL»J regression ccifficlcnt. B is the star- lard ized regfe?i$ioo coeffident. 



+ p < .10 

^ P < .«r. . 

P < .01 1 ' ' u 

p < .(11 
p < .a))i 
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Teacher/llome Visitor Satisfaction Scale 
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P< 


High 


Low 


Communication/Interaction with Parents 


10.32726 


.03553* 


Home 


Tradi tional 


Time Teaching/Interacting with Children 


6.52777 


.1630 






Tin>e Spent on lloiae Visits 

Time to Know Parents/Children 

Responsible For 
Children's Progress in Cognitive 

Development, School Readiness 
Children's Progress in Growth of Social 

Competence 

Amount of Information on Community Resources 
to Share 

Amount of Direct Teaching with Children 
Support from Head Start Staff 
Amount of Record Keeping 


9.18333 

18.25 

10.55 
1.81818 
9.3333 
9.58333 

12.35226 
2.95- 


.1635 
.0056** 
.0321* 
.^079 
.0533+ 
- - .0^81* 
.05^6+ 
.5662 


Home 
Home 
Home 

Home 

Home/School 
Home 

Traditional 
Traditional 
Hoirte /School 


Traditional 
H<jme/SLh<)ol 
Traditional 

Traditional 
Home/School 

Traditional 

Home/School 
»^me 


Cooperation from Teachers/Aides/HV*s 

Time Spent with Parents on Non-Academic Issue? 

Adequacy of Equipment /Ma terials 

Amount of Travel Required 


5.12727 
12.72726 
U.82U3 

8.36667 


.5276 
.0^76* 
.0217* 
.2125 


• Mostly 
Satisfied 
Home 

Home/School 
Home 

Traditional 


Very 

Satisfied 
Traditional 

Home/School 


Suitability of Classrooms 


4.694^4 


.5836 




Home/School 


Construct iveness of Supervision 


7.75000 


.2570 


Generally 


Sat] sf ied 


Amciunt of Pay 


10.71^i29 


.0976 


Mostly Dissatisfied 


Roc(jgnition Received foi Work 
Proftress Shown by Parents 


20.312^8 
13.^5 


.002^ 
.036^* 


Traditional 
Home 


Hofpe/School 
Home 

Trndi tionul 


()pp(»rtuni I ICS for Career Advancement 
Fi inge Benefits 


15.000 
8.A76 


.0203* 
.2053 


Traditional 


H(»me/School 
Home 


Roputati(»n of Program m Community 


9.29167 


.05^2 


Home 


Home/School 



Trodi tional 
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APPENDIX - MEASURES 



Table of Measures 



Child Measures 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn & Dunn, 1981) 
word list 

Head Start Measures Battery (Bergen, 1984) 
subtests and items year 1 
subtests and items year 2 

Teacher Rater (Peters & Stein, 1966) 
Part A 
Part B 
Part C 

Behavior Survey (Katz, Peters, and Stein, 1968) 

Parent Measures 

Head Start Family Research Questionnaire 
Spring 1986 
Spring 1987 

Knowledge of Development Scale (Duscowicz, 1973) 
Parental Expectations Scale (Busch, 1979) 
HOME Inventory (Elardo, C-' dwell, and Bradley, 19V5) 
Staff Measures 

Head Start Staff Questionnaire 
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Peabody Picture Vocabulary 



Word List 



Form L 



1 


bus 


'b9S 


2 


hand 


'hand 


3 


bed 


•bed 


4 


tractor 


'trak-tar 


5 


closet 


'klaz-at. 'kloz- 


6 


snake 


•snSk 


7 


boat 


'b6t 


8 


tire 


'tTO)r 


9 


cow 


'kau 


10 


lamp 


'lamp 


11 


drum 


'drsm 


12 


knee 


'n§ 


13 


helicopter 


'hel-a-.kap-tar, 'he-la- 


14 


elbow 


'el-,ba 


15 


bandage 


'ban-dij 


16 


feather 


•feth-ar 


17 


empty 


'em(p)-te 


18 


fence 


'fen(t)s 


19 


accident 


'ak-sad-ant. -sa-.dent 


20 


net 


'net 


21 


tearing 


'ta(a)r-in. •te(a)r-in 


22 


sail 


•sa(a)l 


23 


measuring 


'mezh-(a-)rin, 'mazh- 


24 


peeling 


'pe-hr] 


25 


cage 


'kaj 


26 


tool 


'tui 


27 


square 


'skwa(a)r, 'skwe(a)r 


28 


stretching 


'strech-io 


29 


arrow 


'ar.(,)6. -aC-w) 



30 tying 

31 nest 

32 envelope 

33 hook 

34 pasting 

35 patting 

36 penguin 

37 sewing 

38 delivering 

39 diving 

40 parachute 

41 furry 

42 vegetable 

43 shoulder 

44 dripping 

45 claw 

46 decorated 

47 frame 

48 forest 

49 faucet 

50 group 

51 stem 

52 vase 



53 pedal 

54 capsule 

55 surpnsed 

56 bark 



'tMn 
'nest 

'en-va-,16p, 'an* 
'huk 
'pas-tif] 
'pat-in 

'pen-gwan. 'pen- 
's6-in 

di'liv-(a-)nn 
'dT-vif] 
■par-a-,shut 
'far-e 

'vej-ta-bal, 'vej-at-a- 

'shol-dar 

'drip-if] 

■klo 

'dek-a-,rat-ad 
'fram 

'for-ast. 'far- 
'fos-at, 'fas- 
'grup 
'stem 

US oftenest 'vas; Ca n usu & US 
also 'vaz; Brit. Can also. & US 
sometimes 'vaz 
•ped-»i 

'kap-sal. -(,)sul 
sa(r)-'prTzd 
•bark 
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Form L— Continued 



57 


mechanic 


mi-'kan-ik 


1 Art 

100 


Diazing 




58 


tambourine 


,tam-b3-'ren 


JlUJl 


hr^ic f in 0 

riQibiing 




59 


disdppointment 


jdis*9*'point'm3nt 




ai \tf 1 1 


'arch 


60 


awarding 


3''word'ir) 


in*? 


icwft inn 0 


'lAk-ch^-rin Mek>shrin 


61 


pitcher 


'pich-ar 


l\J** 


Qiiapioavea 


Ha. 'Ian. a* daf>AH 

Uo Id^ w^|ViuW wVJ 


62 


reel 


Te(3;i 


JIU9 


Cunicmpiaiin{3 


'Uant'SiTi' niat'in 

noi K ol ll |piui i>J 


63 


signal 


'sig-n*l 


JIUO 


n icf AIT 


'kan>A*star 


b*f 


trunk 
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Htccprtinc 


dis-'ek-tir), dT-'sek-,, 'dT-, 


65 


human 


'hyu-msn, 'yu- 


1 no 


ImK 


'link 


jS 


nostril 


'nas-tral 




solemn 


'sal'dMi 


67 


disagreement 


iais*9* gre*m9ni 


1 in 

XXVi 


ai^llCi y 


'irch'^3«VS 


68 


exhausted 


ig-'zos-t9d 


111 

JL JL X 




tran^ns«'oar«ant 


69 


vine 


'vFn 


lie 


husk 


'hask 


70 


ceremony 


ser*9*jmo*nc 


11"? 
X X«9 


utensil 


yu-'ten(t)'Sal, 'yu-, 


71 


casserole 
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citrtis 


'si-tras 


72 


vehicle 


've-,^n)iK-w, ^e-&«K9i 


xxt> 


ton 

peOc^^i laR 




73 


giobe 


glOt3 


xxo 


no Main dram 
PaiallclQigrdn 1 


nar.A*'lpl>A« 0ram 


74 


filing 


'fMin 


XX/ 


ft 1 in^i ^ Art n n 

Siumucring 




75 


clamp 


'klamp 


1 IR 
xxo 


ud III iwwia 


pa-'nin(t)-s(s-)l9. -'nin-cha 


7o 


reptile 


■ran Hi tTl 

rep*™i '^\ 1 1 


HQ 

XXI7 


1 inhnlcfckrv 


( '^aD.'hfil-stfa-VS 


/ / 


island 


1 'lonQ 


190 
x^u 


\JOl 1 IXtfUUC 


'bar-a*'k§d, jbar-a*' 


7o 


spatula 


spacn-^^^13 


1 91 
x^x 


ni lartpt 


kwor-'tet 


79 


coooeration 


(,)k6-,ap-9*'r3-sh3n 


122 


tranquil 


'trar}-kwal, 'tran- 


80 


scalp 


'skatp 


123 


abrasive 


a-'br§-siv, -ziv 


81 


twig 


'twig 


124 


fatigued 


fa-'tSgd 


82 


weasel 


'we-z3l 


125 


spherical 


'sfir-i-kal, 'sfer- 


83 


demolishing 


di-'mal-ish-iQ 


126 


syringe 


sa-'rinj also'sir-inj 


84 


balcony 


■bat-ka-ne 


127 


feline 


'fe-,ITn 


85 


locket 


'lak-at 


128 


-and 


'ar-9d 


86 


amazed 


a-'mazd 


129 


exterior 


ek-'?tir-§-ar 


87 


tubular 


•t(y)u-bya-lar 


130 


constellation 


,kan(t)-sta-'l§-shan 


88 


tusk 


'task 


131 


cornea 


•korn§-a 


89 


bolt 


'bolt 


132 


mercantile 


'mar-kan-,t§It -(tTI 


90 


communication 


ka-,myu-na-'k3-shan 


133 


ascending 


a-'sen-dir] 


91 


caroenter 


'kar-pan-tar. 'karp-*m-tar 


134 


filtration 


fi|.'tra-shan 


92 


isolation 


,T-sa-'l5-shan 


135 


consuming 


k^^n-'su-mir) 


93 


inflated 


in-'fl§t-ad 


136 


cascade 


(')kas-'kad 


94 


coast 


'kost 


137 


perpendicular 


,par-pan-'dik-ya-lar 


95 


adjustable 


a-'jas-ta-bal 


138 


replenishing 


ri-'p!en-ish-»r] 


96 


fragile 


'frai-al. .,il 


139 


emission 


e-'mish-an 


97 


assaulting 


a-'sol-tiQ 


140 


talon 


'tal-an 


98 


appliance 


a.'plT.an(t)s 


141 


wrath 


'rath 


99 


pyramid 


'pir-a-^mtd 


142 


incandescent 


,in-kan-'des-*nt 
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143 


arrogant 


144 


confiding 


145 


rhombus 


146 


nautical 


147 


tangent 


148 


inclement 


149 


trajectory 


150 


fettered 


151 


aif 


152 


jubilant 


153 


pilfering 


154 


repose 


155 


carrion 


156 


indigent 


•157 


convex 


158 


emaciated 


159 


divergence 



Form 1 

'ar-a-gant 
kan-'fTd-if] 
'ram-bas 
'not-i-kal, 'nat- 
'tan-jant 
(')in-'klem-ant 
tra-'|ek-t(a-)re 
'fet-ard 
'w3f 

•ju-ba'lant 

'pil-f(a-)rir3 
ri-'poz 

'kar-e-an 

Mn-di'iant 
kan-'veks; 'kan-, 
i.'ma-she-,at-ad 
da-'var-)an(t)s 



kan-' 



160 


dromedary 


'dram-a-,der-e also 'dram 


161 


embellishing 


im-'bel-ish-ir) 


162 


entonnologist 


^ent-a-'mal-a-jast 


163 


constrain 


kan ^' an 


164 


infirnn 


in-*fann 


165 


anthropoid 


'an(tHhra-,poid 


166 


specter 


'spek-tar 


.167 


incertitude 


(»)in-'sart-a-,t(y)ud 


168 


vitreous 


•vi-tre«ss 


169 


obelisk 


'ab-a-,lisk also '6-ba- 


170 


embossed 


inn-'bast. im-'bost 


171 


ambulation 


,am-bya-'Ia-shan 


172 


calyx 


'ka-liks. also 'kal-iks 


173 


osculation 


,as-kya-Ma-shan 


174 


cupola 


'kyu-pa-la, -^lo 


175 


homunculus 


h6-'maf]-kya-las 
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Head Start Measures Battery- 1985 Version 



Social Scale 



Knoif someone 'Jiho knows the gamo should teach -it 
Kno« experts in the game help others play 

F?^lrn-3ss 
Kno'jf mere work m^ans nor'3 pry 

Knotf pay should be given in proportion to work 

I 

*:5t* Feelings 

Identify one 'J«ho is happy by o facial expressior 
Knoa a peer Is not happy «hen needs are not met 
Identify an adult's feelings In a situation 
Knom a peer is happy ahen needs are met 
Know a peer is anqry when acted toward unkincly 
Identify one who is sad by a facial expression 

Turn- Taking i^t^ 
Know children should take turns 
Know children should have equal turns 

Ownership **v! 
Knoto decisions about som'^thing Is made by Oiuner 
Kno» the person uiho has a secret shares it 

Helping L Sharing 
Knou) It is nice to holp uihen ask id 
Knom sharing is nice regardless of benefits 
Xnom It is nic? ^o return a favor 
Know Chen sharing is aporopriate 
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Social Scale 



Knatf someone ♦uho knows thj gam« should tesch-it 
Kno« experts in the oame help others play 

45** F;?lrn3ss 
Kno« mors work meant nor-^ pay 

Knom pay should be given in proportion to work 

Identify one 'j*ho i*; happy by a facial expressior 
Kno« a peer is not happy oHen needs are not met 
Identify an adult's feelings in a situation 
Know a peer Is happy when needs are met 
Kno« a peer is angry when acted toward unkindly 
Identify one mho is sad by a facial expression 

Turn- Taking 
Knoo children should take turns 
Knom children should have equal turns 

Ownership ^^'^ 
Know decisions about som«ithing is made by o'oner 
Know the person mho has a secret shares it 

Helping t, Sharing 
KnoiB it I? nice to h?>lo when ask ad 
Know sharing is nice regardless of benefits 
Know it is nice to return a favor 
Know when sharing is aporopriate 



Reading Scale 



Match/Identify Letters 
Hatch upper & looiei — casQ lettars with saro^ forms? 
Hatch UP L lo«©< — Cr-iso letters uiith similar forma 
Match upp«?rt loyoer-case letters «/ unlike forms | 
Identify upper ^ lotw^r case letters by name 

<:4:4: Letter Patterns *** 
Recognize a familiar pattern of letters 
Order letters to form a familiar pattern 

4:4^* Sentence Completion 
Suoply 3 -nis^in'^ verb in snoken sentence 
Supply 3 "nisslng noun in sooken sentence 
Sunply a missing adjective in spoken sentence 



Phymes L Sounds 
Told a mora - give the sound of the first letter 
Told 2 rhyming ftiords - give a third rhyming ^lorcl 
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Perception Scale 



r ^ *** Sh3D9 Recognition 

Construct .rich of a sh.p,'- using to.rts 
Hatch a sl.ple shap, .hich has l,e'n rolVtL 

*** Shcjpa Rai;?-tionshiDs *** 
Kn,. ,bj,cls look diff,r,nt ,r,™ „,!,,r 



Math Scale 



Niimargl Recognition 
Identify written num^aral up to 5 
Match num«ral3 up to 5 with groups of objects 
Identify uritt^n num*?rai3 up to 20 

f^tti Consarvr,tion of Numbor 
Judqo 2 short rows of equal length as equal 
Judg« 2 = Ungth rou;^ of unequal no* as unequal 
Judge 2 short unnqual length rows of = no* as = 
Judge 2 long rouis of squal length as equal 
Judge 2 long unequal length rows of = no* as = 

Counting I Ordering 

Counting betuieen 3 and 5 objects 

Identify the number of objects in a small group 

Counting out loud to a nunrber bet'ifeen 6 and 10 

Counting to 10 from a number between 2 and 5 

Counting out loud to a number between 11 and 20 

Identify the position of an object in a row 

Addition *** 
Judge = se+s as unequal aftor adding to one 39t 
Adding two small sets of objects 
Judge = sets as unequal after addinq to both 
Judge unequal sets as = after taking from one 
Addinq two large sets of objects 
In story-add small sets shoeing hoa many in all 

Subtraction 

Tell how many in 3 small set after taking some 
Tell how many in a large sot after taking some 
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Language Scale 



**fs story Meaning , 

i~r,« +n find out something 
Ask quastlon on phone to flno 
Taka turns in a conversation 

is« appropriate ^-f^"%°"frf conversation 
,,,, turns .nd - n a n P^^c of^co 

i:rarprri;t:%a;LeU state.ent 

rprr^riarfre-U :tat...nt on phon. 
Recogni" need for introductions 
Identify S3lf on phon- 

*«t Directions *** 
Label steps to be taken on path 
St^te qaii-»«s obj^'Ctiv-as 
Oascriba a turn in a path 

Phrases 
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Science Scale 



Groun an<r,.i**f ^ ^ i f ic a t ion 
Group pl.nt3 by physical similarity 

Identify tannti'^pla^i IT:''''" 
Identify ani„%i3 t.?ar^u^:: th^?-'- """^^'"^ 
Identify in?aniJbl! condition 
Identify' an %^^ra -""^i^ht) 

Identify an an'::! luVt ^a^^^^ '''T 
Identify an object u^L T ^^"^^ 

Object used for sensing temperature 

r, . *** Saquancing 

Given ■flsathsr ou-.r,* 2 

"■■d.r 3 sta„, of ' ""-iT o.ent 



TH.n^i* 7** P''«diction *** 
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Head Start Measures Battery-1985 Version 



SOCIAL OSVELOPMENT SCALE 



UNDERSTANDING FEELINGS 
Identify ori« who is happy by a facial expression 
Know a peer is angry tuhdn acted unkindly toaard 
Know a peer is happy tohen needs are met 
Identify an adult's feelings in a situation 
Knom a peer is not happy when needs are not met 
Knoa situations mhere one feels sorry/sad 

UNDERSTANDING FRIENDSHIP 
Knovs situations ishere praise is appropriate 
Knows friends do things together 
Knows friends do things for each oth&r 
Knows friends share experiences with each other 

COMHUNICATING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 
Can communicate needs to obtain assistance 
Can comaunicate to teach one something new 

LEADERSHIP 

Know someone who knows the game should teach it 
Know experts in the game help others play 
OWNERSHIP 

Know decisions about something is made by owner 
Know the person who has a secret shares it 

TAKING TURNS 
Know children should have equal turns 

HELPING & SHARING 
Knows situations where one should share 
Know it is nice to help when asked 
Know it is nice to return a favor 
Asks for assistance from appropriate helper 
Shares : concrete de fined rein fore ement 
Shares: internal inititiative + concrete reward 
Knows you can ask one to share with you 
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READING SCALE 



IDENTIFY PRINT 
Identify print from a picture and scribble 
Identify print from scribble L psuedo-lefters 

IDENTIFY WOROS 
Identify -lord in full pictorial context t :?tory 
Identify «ord in full pictorial context 
Identify o«n name 

Identify printed uord when told related story 

PRINT DIRECTIONAL RULES 
Kno»s direction on reads-1 line on 1 page 
Kno«3 direction one reads-2 lines on 1 ptge 
Knou.3 direction one reads-2 lines on 2 pages 
Identify beginning of a printed line on 1 page 
Identify end of a printed line on 1 page 

STQRT CONCEPTS 
Identify cause of event story «ith major cua 
Identify cause of event in story aith minor cue 
Identify story character's goal with major cue 
xuenvx.y story character's goal «ith minor cue 
Identify story character's feelings a/ minor cue 

S-tNTENCE COMPLETION 
Supply a missxng noun in spoken sentence 

LETTER KNOWLEDGE 
Match upper t lower-case letters o/ game form 
Identify upper S lo«ier-case letters by name 

SOUNDS t RHYMES 
Says first letter-sound of a sookan oord 
Told 2 rhyming Bords-give a third rhyming word 
says first sound of a spoken word 
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PERCEPTION SCALE 



SHAPE RECOGNITION 
Construct match of a shapa-using 4 parts 
Match a simple -jhap« which has b«en rotated 

SHAPE RELATIONS 
Arrange 3 colored shapes to match example 
Select match of shape in correct orientation 
Arrange 3 colored shaoes from menory 
Know objects look different from other views 

PATTERN RECOGNITION 
Construct match of example pattern 
Construct reverse isatch of example pattern 

COLOR RECOGNITION 
Recognize primary colors 




HATH SCALE 



Tw« NUMCRAL RECOGNITION 

Identify >Britt8n numerals up to 5 
Identify nritten numerals up to 20 
J..Hn. r, u fO"SERVATlON OF NUMBER 

iudg* 2 long unequal length ro»3 of = no! as - 

COMPARISON OF QUANTITY 
Judge ,hich of 2 small sets has loVa 
Judge «hich of 3 small sets has ^Je most 
THa„*4* »u ^^"NTING S ORDERING 
Identify the number of objects in a «m=n 
Counting befeen 3 and 5 objects ^ 
Counting out loud to a number betaeen 6 anH in 

""all sets of objects 
J^dtl ' " unequal after adding to one set 

JUdgo unequal sats a<5 - * i ^ 
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LANGUAGE SCALE 



WORD HEANING 
Act out "b a fore" actions 
Act out "aftap" actions 

STORY MEANING 
Told short story-explain mhy something happened 
Sequence 2 pictures to illustrate a story 
Explain something based on social rule 
Sequence 3 pictures to illustrate a story 

CONVERSATION 
Ask question on phone to find out somethxng 
Take turns in a conversation 
Use appropriate greeting on phone 
Take turns and maintain topic of conversation 
Use appropriate farewell statement 
Use appropriate farewell statement on phone 
Ask questions to learn about people 
Use greeting appropriately 
Recognize need for introductions 
Identify self on phone 

DIRECTIONS 
Label steps to be taken on path 
State game's objectives 
Describe a turn in a path 

PHRASES 

Act out sentence alth 2 dependent clauses 
Repeat sentence uiord for «ord'*2 descriptors 
Act out sentence given In the passive 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE SCALE 



OISCRIHINATION 
Identify means of movement of animals 
Identify an object by its texture 

CLASSIFICATION 
Identify an animal by its habitat 
Grouo animals by physical similarity 
Group similar domestic animals 
Group plants by physical similarity 
Identify an animal by 1 important characteristic 

FACTUAL KNOWLEDGE 
Identify tc igible plant needs Ce^g^ water) 
Identify animals that nurse their young 
Identify an object that a magnet attracts 
Identify intangible plant needs C e* g« sunlight) 
Identify clothing for a weather condition 
Identify an animal that eats a given food 
Identify an object used for sensing temperature 

SEQUENCING 

Given weather event series-identify next event 
Order three stages of an animal's life cycle 
Order 3 stages of a plant's life cycle 
Given one uieather event-identify prior eve*it 
Order 5 stagr.s of an animal's life cycle 
Given uieather «vent series-identify prior event 
PREDICTION 

Identify an inappropriate ishadoui for an animal 
Pre<^ict balance of a seesaw-varying weight 
Know apolianc93 naed to be plugged in to uork 
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Teacher Rater 
Part A 
Part B 
Part C 
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Project Head Start Research 

and Evaluation 
1985 



Child's Name: 



Program Name: 

Teacher's Name: 

Number of Children in Group: 

Number of Children in Child's Family: 

Child's Position in Family: 

(eg., oldest, youngest) 

Today's Date: 

Part One 



Circle the phrase that, in your estimation, most nearly 
characterizes the child's behavior under each heading, in 
situations you have had an opportunity to observe, either in ^ 
group sessions an-'^ in the child's home» ^ 

1. Continuing in activities, the child: 

A. wanders from activity to activity with no sustained 
participation . 

B. continues in an activity only as long as others are 
involved. 

C. continues in own activity but is easily diverted. 

D. continues in own activity and leaves it only when 
inte "rupted. 

E. continues in own activity in spite of interruptions. 

2. Sustained interest in structured activities, the child: J 

A. refuses to participate in structured activities. 

B. frequently leaves the activity. 

C. wanders in and out of the activity, participating 
briefly. 

D. remains in the group but becomes restless (ie., fidgets, 
nudges, talks, etc.) 

E. remains in the group and actively participates. 
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J 3. When performing tasks, the child: 

A . re fuses to do as asked . 

B. usually has to be asked two or three times before 
beginning a simple task* 

C. usually begins a task the first time asked, but 
dawdles and has to be reminded. 

D. begins a task the first time asked, but is slow in 
comp leting it . 

E. begins a task the first time asked and is prompt 
in completing the task. 

1 4. Communicating wants, the child: 

A. has difficulty communicating in any effective way. 

B. seldom verbalizes wants; acts out by pointing, 
pulling, crying. 

C. sometimes verbalizes, but usually combines actions 
with words. 

D. usually verbalizes, but sometimes acts out wants. 

E. nearly always verbalizes wants. 

5. Borrowing, the child: 

A . does not borrow. 

B. takes objects when in use by others without asking 
permission . 

C. sometimes asks permission to use other's objects. 

D. frequently asks permission to use other's objects. 

E. nearly always asks permission to use other's objects. 

6. Sharing, the child: 

A. adamantly refuses to share equipment or toys. 

B. grudgingly shares but only after adult intervention. 

C. occasionally shares willingly with others. 

D. frequently shares willingly with others. 

E. nearly always shares willingly with others. 

7. Playing with others, the child: 

A. watches but does not piay. 

B. usually plays alone. 

C. plays with others but limits play to one or two childrc?n. 

D. usually plays with larger groups (3 or more children). 

E. always is part of a larger group (3 or more children). 
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8. Initiating involvement, when other chi:dren are involved in 
an activity which permits the inclusion of additional 
children, the child: 

A. observes the activity but does not get involved. 

B. observes the activity while continuing his own play. 

C. sometimes initiates getting involved in the activity. 
0. frequently initiates getting involved in the activity. 

E. nec.rly always initiates getting involved in the activity. 

9. Taking turns, the child: 

A. avoids such situations. 

B. frequently interrupts or pushes others to get ahead of 
them in an activity involving taking turns. 

C. attempts to take a turn ahead of time but does not push 
or quarrel in order to do so. 

D. waits in turn, but teases or pushes those ahead. 

E. waits for a turn or waits to be called on. 

10. Disrupting others, when playing in group, the child disrupts 
others: 

A. Nearly always 

B . Frequently 

C. Occasionally 
0. Hardly ever 
£. Never 

11. Dominanee by others, the child: 

A. submits to the domination of others without objecting. 

B. submits to the domination of others after physical or 
verbal objection. 

C. usually does not submit to the domination of others. 
0. hardly ever submits to the domination of others. 

E. never submits to the domination of others. 

12. Reaction to frustration, when things are not going well, 
the child: 

A. has a tantrum (screams, kicks, etc.) or withdraws into 
seclusion . 

B. finds a substitute activity without seeking help in 
solving theproblem. 

C. immediately seeks help from others in solving the 
problem 

0. seeks help from others in solving'the problem after 

making an effort to solve it on his/her own. 
E. solves problems entirely on his/her own. 
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V13. Dependence upon adults, the child will continue on own in 
activity without adult encouragement: 

A. Never 

B . Hardly ever 
C • Sometimes 

D 0 Frequently 
E . Nearly always 

14. Accepting limits, when an adult sets limits on activity 
(play space, use of materials, type of activity, etc.), 
and explains reasons for the limits, the child accepts the 
limits: 

A. Never 

B. Hardly ever 

C . Sometimes 

D . Frequently 

E. Nearly always 

15. Responses to unfamiliar adults, the child: 

A. avoids, or withdraws from contact with unfamiliar adults. 

B. when initially approached by unfamiliar adults, avoids 
contact, but if approached again, is responsive. 

C. submits to contact, but is unresponsive. 

D. responds to overture by unfamiliar adult, but does not 
initiate contact. 

E. readily moves toward unfamiliar adults. 



A. restricts him/her self to activities in which he has 

previously engaged* 
8. watches others engage in new activities, but does not 

participate . 

C. joins in an activity which is new only if other 
children engage in it. 

D. joins with other children in an activity which is 
new to everyone. 

E. engages in the activity which is new, even though 
other children are not involved. 




unfamiliar situations, the child: 
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17. Effecting transitions, in changing from one activity to ^X 
another, the child: 

A. requires personal contact by an adult (ie., holding 
hands, leading, etc.) and a great deal of special 
attention. 

B. will not .Tiove toward new activity until the physical 
arrangemehts have been completed, need specific 
encouragement . 

C. makes transition, only after general encouragement 
or remindt*r. 

D. moves toward new activity when the teacher announces 
the activity. 

E. moves toward new activity without physical or verbal 
clues . 

18. Changes in routine, when there is a change in daily routine, j 
the child accepts the change without resistance or being 
upset : 

A. Never 

6. Hardly ever 

C. Sometimes 

D. Frequently 

E. Nearly always 

19. Seeking help, v?hen involved in an activity in which help 
is needed, the chixd: 

A. leaves the activity without seeking help. 

6. continues in the activity but only if help is offered. 

C. persists in the activity and finally seeks help. 

D. s^eks help from others immediately. 

E. persists in activity without seeking help. 

20. Leadership, when in a situation with other children, the 
child: 

A. almost always is the leader and initiator of other's 
activities . 

B. frequently is the leader and initiator of other's 
activities . 

C. may be the leader or a follower depending on the 
da^ or activity . 

D. usually is a follower- of other's leads and initiations. 

E. almost always is a follower of other's leads and 
initiations . 
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Part Two 



Rate the child along a continuum from 1 to 5 as you see the 
child's behavior falling between the two defined extremes. 

Circle your choice • 



1. Motor activity; 

Restricted movement; does not attempt 
climbing and/or other difficult large 
muscle motor activities. 



2. Unable to perform fine muscle 
activities such as cutting with 
scissors. 

3. Use of conceptual language; 

Limited use of conceptual language; 
speaks primarily in nouns and verbs; 
little attempt to categorize or see 
re lat ionships . 

4. In play; 

Limited expression of fantasy, 
literal use of language concreteness . 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Moves freely and easily through 
space; engages in vigorous 
motor activities; attempts 
difficult physical tasks. 

Easily performs intricate tasks 
with hrnds; shows excellent 
coordination. 



Makes comparisons , counts , uses 
concepts of size, shape, numbeti 
color (not necessarily accurately). 



Expresses him/her self 
imaginatively (plays adult and 
other fantasy roles ) . 



5. Social competence; 

Seems isolated or unsure with other 
chi Idren. 

X!ri ^6. Decision making; (When faced with 
alternolives in an unstructured 
s i tuat ion ) 
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Wanders aimlessly from one activity 
^^noUje^^o^doe^io^choo^ 



Easily mixes with other children 
in all kinds of situations. 



Makes decisions easily and 
readily and pursues the chosen 



7. Coping with unexpected situations: 

Cries, pan^.cS| withdraws, becomes 
iinmobi le, 

8, Dependence on adults: 

Depends upon adults for directions 
or for carrying out activity. 
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Explores alternative choices. 



Proceeds on own without dependence 
on adults. 
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Parb Three 

The following questions are guidelines for the teacher^s 
additional comments* They should not be considered restrictive, 
Brief and pointed responses will do very well. AddiMonal 
comments may be put on the back of the sheet. 

1. In terms of your goals for the children enrolled in your 
program, do you feel that this child has made a good 
adjustment or a significant advance? 



2. What do you consider this child's greatest need? 



3. How would you characterize his/her verbal ability? 



Do you think the child will be ready to compete successfully 
in the public schools? 



Do you see any weakness in the child which will require the 
special attentio-^ of those who work with him/her in the 
future? 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Teacher # Children # Adults Observer, 

Date Timg Bound ^School 



Activity: 



1. Task orientation ; Teacher prescribed and T appropriate; 

is not nec. whole group activity. 
A. Attentive to T; B. Strongly intent on individual work; 
C. Intent on individual work; D. Disinterest; E.Attent. 
to other child. F. Social workj G. Intent non T pre- 
scrihed work; H.'Ainiless wanderini;.; I. Disruptive. 

2. Affect; In response to whatever behavior. 

A. High^ B. Moderate; C. Low; P. Listless. 

3. Motivation; A. Mainl^r sensory-motor; B. Mainly achieve- 
ment; C. minly social; D. Routine compliance; E. Other. 

k. Cognitive; A. Seeking info; B. Offering info; 
C. CuriosityT D. Following cog. plan; E. Problem 
Jolving; F. Time; G. Color; H. ITumber; I. Com- _ 

T^ar ison; J. RecallT K. Space? L. C ausality; M. None 

MotUity; A, Expansive; B. Neutral; C. Constricted . 

6. Interpersonal behavior ; 

8.1 Child to T: A. Present; B. Absent 

Response to T. initiation: A. Complies; B. Ignores; 

' Resists; D. None. 



Seeks support, help, affection, approval; 
A.. Strong; B. Hoderate; C. Slight; D. None 



Seeks reaogni :iwU for achievement: 
A. Strong; B. Moderate; C. S light; D. None. 



Verba- -ration to T: A. Cor.fident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 
D, :-rgtio n ? E. Star.gn-nr; F. None. 



575 Chi] : to other child; A. Presert B. Absent 

A7"i Tntd'rchanr^a; B. Approach tentatively; 
C. Pa xve part; 0. Pfissive watching; E. Imitates; 
F. Avoids 



A. Active f-riendl y-T B. Neutral; C. Hostile 
A. Dominative; B. Neutral; C. Submissive. 



A.' Active sharing; B . Not tolera te sharing; C. None. 

A. Active competition; B. Av oid; C. None. 

Verbalization to other child: 
A. Confident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 
P. Perseveration; E. Stammer; F. None 



6.3 Other child to obs. child; A. Present; B; Absent. 
A. Approach active; B. Approach tentatively; 
C. Passive watching; D. Accept ; E. Ignore; F. Re.lect. 

A. Friendly; B. Neutral ; C. Submissive. — 

A. Active sharing; B. Not tolerate ^arin gj_ C , Non^-. 

A'. Active competition; B. Avo id: C. None. 

Verbalization to obs. child; 



A. Confident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 
D. Perseveration; E. StanmeriJV:__None^ 
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HEAD START DELIVERY MODES 1985 




PARENT INTERVIEW FORM 




o^rrn^<- Nap-- Interviewer: 




Phi'iri»- Mnmp' Date: — " 




nrniip/riass: 




We would like to know what parents like you with children in Heac 
Start think abiut this program. Your help will be greatly 
appreciated • 




1 . Have you: 




a) Helped with the planning of your own child's program? 
Yes/No How? 




PROBE FOR COMPLETE STATEMENT: 




b) Worked as your child's teacher in the home regularly? 
Yes/No 

About how many hours each weex. _ 


• 


= ^ Eei-^an ^^^^^^^ 
Children to or from the Center, etc.? Yes/No 
If so, please tell me when and how. 




d) Attended scheduled parent meetings or special training 
events? Yes/No 
If yes, tell me about them. 




If not, can you please tell me why. 


i 


was timing, transportation, or baby-sitting a problem? 
Speci f y which . 


I 
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e) Been asked to serve on a policy council or other 
committees? Yes/No Please tell me about it. 



Now I would like to ask you about how your chiid^s participation 
in Head Start may have affected you and your family. 

a) Do you think that this year with Head Start helped you 
to better understand children, in general? Yes/No 
How? 



How about your understanding of your own child's development 
and learning? SEEK SPECIFIC EXAMPLES. 



b) Do you think that this year with Head Start changed the way 
you view your part in your child's education? Yes/No 
How? 



How about after your child enters the public schools? 



c) All children have problems in the schools from time to time* 
Some parents feel confident they can help their children 
through the difficulties, others are less sure about their 
need or ability to help. 

Do you think ycui- child will have some problems in school? 
What kinds of problems, if any, do you see as likely? 



Do you feel that you should help? When and How? 



Do you feel confident that you will be able to help when 
and if the time arises? 
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Making ends meet and raising a family in this day and age is not 
easy* From your participation in Heaa Start during this last 
year : 

a) Do you feel that this year with Head Start helped you to cope 
with family problems better? Yes/No 
How? 



b) Do you feel you know more about the community where you live 
and the services that are available (such as medical, social 
services, etc.)? Yes/No 

What services might be helpful to you and your family in the 
future? 



c) Do you feel that this year with Head Start helped you to 
provide better health care or nutrition for your family? 
Yes/No Examples? 



d) Did you make friends with other parents? Yes/No Who? 



Do you feel that they might be helpful to you if a need 
arises? Yes/No How? 



e) Have you met anyone else that you thinl< will be helpful 
to you and your family? 

In your own words, what do you think has been the most important 
outcome for you, your child or your family as a result of your 
participation in Head Start. 



Do you think that this year with Head Start has affected how you 
feel about yourseir as a person? Yes/No How? 
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Head Start Family Research Questionnaire 
Spring 1987 



Parent or Guardian's Name 



Program 



Name of Inter /iewer 
Today's Date 
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PART I 
FAMILY DATA SURVEY 

Child Information 

Years in Handicapping 
Name Sex Birthdate Head Start Condition (if any) 



None 
Speech 
Physical 
Visual 

Social/Emotional 
Hearing 

Developraen tally 

Delayed 

Ot±er 

(Please specify) 



Living in the 

Birthdate Occupation (P/F) Education Home with C hild 



Father (bic' gical) 



Mother (biological) 



Others living in 
the home (Please 
specify relationship) 



Adult Information 
Name 



Other (Please 
specify relationship) 

Sibling Information 

Years in Handicapping 
Name Sex Birthdate Head Start Condition (if any) 



Other information of importance to understanding the home environment 
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PART II 
PARENT INTERVIEW FORM 

YES 

1. Have you or any other adult living in the home: 

a» helped in the planning of the child's program? 

b# worked as a teacher in the home regularly? 

c. helped in the Head Start classroom, or group sessions? 

d# served as a regular aide in the classroom? 

e. provided transportation for children other than your own? 

f • attend regularly scheduled parent meetings? , 

g# attended special training session or educational programs? 

h. served on Head Start Policy Council or committees cf 

Policy Council? 

i. helped in fund raising for Head Start? 

j. helped to prepare meals for the Head Start Program? 

2» Now I would like to ask you about how your child's participation in Head 
Start may have affected you and your family. 

a» Do you think that this year with Head Start helped you 

to better understand children, in general? 

b. Do you think that this year with Head Start chan?^,ed the 

way you view your part in your child's educatior / 

c. Do you feel you know how to make your home a good place for 

the child to learn? 

d. Do you think that you will take part in your child's 
education after your child enters the public schools? 

e. Do you feel you can control your child *s behavior 
effectively? 

f . Do you find it is necessary to spank or otherwise physically 
punish you.- child when he or she misbehaves? 

g. Do you think your child will have some problems with other 
children when he or she goes to public school? 

h. Do you think your child will have problems with school work? 

i. Do you feel that the teacher will get along with your child? 

j. Do you feel confident that you will be able to help if and 

when some of these problems come up? 
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Making ends meet and raising a family in this day and age is not easy. From 
your participation in Head Start during this last year: 

YES NO 

a. Has Head Start helped you to cope with family problems 

better? 

b. Do you feel you know more about the services that are 
available in the community where you live (such as medical, 

social services, etc.)? 

c. Do you feel that Head Start helped you to provide better 

health and dental care for your family? 

d. Do you feel that Head Start helped you to provide better 

nutrition for yourself and your family? 

e. Did you make friends with other Head Start parents who 

might be helpful to you if a need arises? 

f . Through Head Start have you met others in the community 

who might be helpful to you and your family? 

g. Have you become more aware of employment and/or educational 
opportuuities for you or other adult family members as a 

result of your Head Start experiences? • 

n. Do you think that this year with Head Start has made you 

Feel better about yourself as a person? 

i. Do you feel you can do things to improve your community? 

j. Do you feel that you made a contribution to the Head 

Start program? 



PART III 



About how many hours each day do you work directly in teaching your 
child? 

Do you use what the child is learning in Head Start to plan new things at 
home? 
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I. 



Please check 
task without 



the column which tells whether you think your child can do each 
help or prompting. 



My Child: 
Can Cannot 

. . , tell you how to play a simple game 

. . . tell what you do to win the game 

. . . count 5* candies out of a bag of candy 

. . , tell how many candies are left after he/she 's 

eaten 3 of the 5 

. . . sort a deck of cards by hearts, diamonds, spades, 

and clubs 

... do simple jig-saw puzzles 

, . , find 2 matching socks in a basket of laundry 

. > • make a rhyme 

. . . find his/her name in a list of names 



• tell when someone is angry 



. take turns 



II. Please check the response which you feel is the best way to handle the 
situation. 

1, Billy was playing with his blocks. A couple of blocks wouldn't stay 
and Billy started throwing them about the room. Father said: 

Stop throwing your blocks. It's not *^afe to throw blocks. 

What could happen if you throw block, iround the room? 

Since you're having trouble with your blocks, why don't you play 

with another toy instead. 

Please stop throwing your blocks. 

Why did you choose this response? 
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2. Please check the best response. 



David kept asking his mother to play with him. Mother told David that 
she was very busy right now. But David still kept asking her to play. 
Mother said: 

Please stop asking me to play with you now. 

Why do you think I cannot play with you right now? 

While I'm finishing ipy work, why don't you do a puzzle? 

Please stop asking me to play with you, I am busy with my work 



now. 



Why did you choose this response? 



3. Please check the response you feel is best in this situation: 

At Christinas time, Bobby and his mother were in the living room, Bobby 
saw a reflection of their Christmas tree in the window and told Mother 
that they had another Christmas tree outside. Mother said: 

^ That is a copy of our Christmas tree shining in the window. 

That is our own Christmas tree you see in the window. It's just 

like when you see yourself in the mirror. 
If you stood in front of the tree, what would you see in the 

^ndoH? 

Yes, I see the tree in the window. But now let's decorate our 

tree in here. 

Why did you choose this response? 



III. Which answer would you give to each person? The same responses may be used 
in more than one blank but please place only one letter in each blank. (For 
example, you may answer response D to 3 different ages on the right-hand 
column, but you cannot place a D and an A on the same blank) 



1. If I were asked, "What is an airplane?** 
I would say: 

A. This is an airplane (while showing 
a picture) . 

B. It's a kind of transportation like 
a bus or a car, only it has wings 
and goes in the sky. 

C. We saw people fly in an airplane 
on television one time. 

D. You could get in it and fly through 
the sky to some far away place. 

E. An airplane can 'fly in the air. 



When speaking to: 



a 2-year-old 
your own child 
a 9-year-old 
an adult 
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2. If I were asked, "What is a dog?" 
I would say: 

A. A dog can be a pet or a watchdog* 

B. A dog is an animal with fur and four 
legs and some people ^^ve them for pets. 

C. A dog is furry and bai.ics. 

D. (Point to a dog or picture of a dog) 
That's a dog. 

E. Barkley is the dog on Sesame Street. 

3. If 1 were asked, '^at is a tree?" 
I would' say: 

A. A tree has a big trunk and branches you 
can climb and it has leaves that are 
usually green. 

B. I like to climb trees, don^t you? 

C. Trees are plants with If -^es or needles 
and big tall trunks Iv- jad of stems. 

D. A tree has leaves and a trunk. 

E. In front of our house, there's a tree. 



When speaking to: 

a 2-year-old 

your own child 

a 9-year-old 

an adult 



When speaking to: 

a 2-yeaA-old 

your own child 

a 9-year-old 

an adult 
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Knowledge f Development Scale and Parental Expectation Scale 



Project Head Start Research 

and Evaluation 
1985 



Interviewer's Name: 
Program Name : 
Child • s Name : 
Parent/ Interviewer: 
Date : 



These statements are about children and how they behave. 
For each statement, you are asked if you agree or disagree with 
the statement. If you agree with the statement, circle AGREE. 
If you disagree with the statement, circle DISAGREE. If you are 
not sure whether you egree or disagree, circle NOT SURE. 

1. Self-concept is the way one thinks and feels about one's 
self. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

2. Other children who are about the same age as the child are 
called peers. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

3. Children who have average or above-average intelligence will 
never have emotional problems that prevent them from 
learning and from being successful in school. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

4. A child does not need to explore and experiment in order 
to learn. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

5. Readiness means having a strong desire to do something. 

Agree Dis-^gree Not Sure 

6. A child's brothers and sisters are called siblings. . 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 
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7. Hitting and fighting and pushing others around are examples 
of aggressive behavior. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

8. Children's self-concepts determine, to a large extent, how 
they behave and how able they are to learn. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

9. A child needs opportunities to play and do things with other 
children of the same age. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

10. Children's play seems to be only a way of having fun, with 
children not learning too many things through their play. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

11. Discipline means punishing a child when doing something 
wrong . 

Agree Cicagree Not Sure 

12. Frustration means not being able to do something or get 
something that you wanL or need. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

13. It can be damaging to l<?bel u child as naughty or lazy or 
stupid . 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

14. What happens before a child is born doesn't have any 
effects, good or bad, on the child's development. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

15. Motivation means kno ng what you should do and doing it. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

16. Most developmen tally delayed children look the same as 
normal children. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 
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17. Children's cognitive abilities determine how happy or 
sad or relaxed or afraid they will be. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

18. Achievement refers to how well a child does a giv:i task. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

19. When children are handicapped, not much can be done for 
them . 

Agree Disagree Not 5ure 

20. Prei^chool children have a highly developed capacity for 
abstract thinking. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

21. A child's attention cpan is the time it takes the child to 
solve a problem. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

22. It is always possible to tell how children feel by the 
expression on their faces. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

23. It is normal for children two years old and under to be 
close together but to play separately. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

24. Parents should not be involved in a child's preschool or 
school experience. Such experience is strict ly an 
educational matter that does not concern the parents. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

25. A birth defect is like a birth mark and will often go 
away if left alone. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 
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26. A young child typically doesn't really know how long 
five minutes or an hour is or the difference between 
tomorrow and next month. 

Agree Disagree NotSure 

27. Sensory stimulation means providing things for a child to 
see and hear and feel and smell and taste. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

28. An example of eye-hand coordination is seeing that a 
square looks different from a circle or triangle. 

Agree Disagree NotSure 

29. An example of visual discrimination is being able to put 
beads on a string. 

Agree Disagree NotSure 

30. Children need to be successful to develop confidence 
in their ability to do things. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

31. The handicapped child should not play with nor 
handicapped children because it wxll just be frustrating. 

Agree sagree Not Sure 

32. Adults should never deliberately embarrass or ridicule 
a child. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

33. Children need to have adults show that they like them 
and enjoy them. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

34. To be consistent in handling children means to react 
about the same way each time they do something wrong 
inst'^ad of S':olding sometimes and laughing other times. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 
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35. Frowning, smiling and shrugging youf shoulders are 
examples of non-verbal communication. 



Agree 



Disagree Not Sure 



36. In general, it is better to tell children what they should 
not do rather than what they should do. 

Agree Disagree Not Sure 

37. Young children should have toys and "laterials that they 
can do many different things with rather than those they 
just watch. 



Agree 



Disagree Not Sure 



The following questions are about your hopes for your 
child's future. You probably have not thought ^^out many 
these things before, and some of the questions may di^'^^^^Jt 
to answer. A number of the questions refer to the future, but we 
would like to have your ideas as they seem to you now. 

Each of the questions should be answered either y^so^ no. 
If Che answer is yes, circle YES, if the answer is no, circle NO. 

YES NO 38. Do you think your child will go on dates when a 

teenager? 

YES NO 39. Do you think your child will, when an adult, 

obtain a driver's license and drive a car? 

YES NO 40. Do you think your child will learn to read a 

newspaper? 

YES NO 41, Do you think your child will receivp assistance 

to buy own clothes in adulthood? 

YES NO 42. Do you think your child has above average 

physical ability? 

YES NO 43. Do you thJ. k your child has normal mental 

ability? 

vES NO 44. Do you think your child will have a regular job 

and be self-supporting when an aoult? 
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Do you think your child will become a 
professional athlete? 

Do you think your child will attend a special 
class for slow learners when school age? 

Do you think your child will earn a greater 
income than yours when an adult? 

Do you think your child will participate in some 
regular sports activity? 

Do you think your child will eventually finish 
more schooling than you have? 

Do you think your child will be the most popular 
kid in school? 

Do you think your child will be responsible for 
the welfare of many others when an adult? 

Do you think your child will receive an advanced 
degree and become a professional, for example, a 
doctor or lawyer? 

Do you think your child will play mostly by 
himself when older? 

Da you think your child has below normal mental 
ability? 

Do you think your child will always be limited by 
any handicaps? 

Do you think your child will graduate from high 
school? 

Do you think your child will marry and have 
children when an adult? 

Do you chink your child will have income from a 
subsidized program, for example, a she..i.ereo 
workshop, disability pay, AFDC, when ar adult. 

Do you think your child has average physical 
ability? 

Do you think your child will attend a regular 
school? 
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YES NO 61. Do you think your child will write a book some 

day? 

YES NO 62. Do you think your child has poor physical 

abilities? 

YES NO 63. Do yr«j think your child will be a model husband 

and father/mother and wife? 

\ES NO 64. Do you think your child has above average mental 

ability? 
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Child's Name 



Child's Birchdate 



HOME INVENTORY (Preschool) 

Date of Interview 

Interviewer 
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Relationship of person 
interviewed to child 



Place of 
interview 



cale 

I 
II 
II 
IV 

V 
•/I 
II 
II 

Total 



i 



Number of Iteas Correct (Subscales) 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

i _ J I \ \ L_ 



10 



11 



!/"////////// 1********************************^ ********************** 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ ***********************^'^^ 



Miiiiiiiiiiiin ************* I 



[ 



Vi/iiiiii 



******** 



c 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



45 



50 



55 



NTjmber of Items Correct (Total Scale) 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ [ 



Lower 
10% 



Lover 
25% 

Subscale 



Middle 
50% 



Uoper 
25% 

Raw Score 



Upper 
10% 

Percentile 
Band 



I Stimulation Through Toys, Games and 
Readir4g Materials 



II Lan^age Stimulation 



III Physical Environment: Safe, Clean, 
and Conducive to Development 



IV Pride, Affection, and Warmth 



V S timulation of Academic Behavior 



VI Modeling and Encouragement of Social Maturity 
VII Variety of Stimulation 



VIII Physical Punishment 
Total 



HOME OBSERVATION FOR MEASUREMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
INVENTORY (Preschool) 



113 



I. STIMULATION THROUGH TOYS, GAMES, AND READING 
MATERIALS 


1 

YES 


1 

1 

NO ' 


1. Toys to learn colors and sizes and shapes--pressouts , 
play school, peqboards, etc. 




! 
1 


2. Three or more puzzles. 




1 
1 


3. Record player and at least five children's records. 




4. Toys or game permitting free expression (finger paints, 
play dough, crayons or paint and paper, etc.) 






5. Toys or game necessitating refined movements (paint by 
number, dot book, paper dolls, crayons and coloring 
books) . 






6. Toys o** game facilitating learning numbers (blocks with 
numbers, books about numbers, game:3 with numbers, etc.) 






7. Ten children's books. 






8. At least ten books are present and visible in the 
apartment. 




1 


9. Family buyn a newspaoer daily and reads it. 






10. Family Subscribes to at least one magazine. 






11. Child is encouraged to learn shapes. 




1 






1 



II. LANGUAGE STIMULATION 


YES 


NO 


12. Toys to learn animals— books about animals, circus, 
games, animal puzzles, etc. 






13. Child is encouraged to learn the alphabet. 






14. Parent teaches child some simple manners— to say, 
"Please," "Thank you," "rm sorry." 






15. Mother uses correct grammar and pronunciation. 




1 
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^6. Parent encourages child to r&Uta « 

■ ^^^^^^ ^ to listen tnJ ?/^I^?,\^^^P^^^ences or 

iiiii! — relate exnerience*; . 



m y P^^l i 



SUBSCORE 



Kow™*'^-- ''^X « CONDUCIVE 

'?ee^o^ .«l;S/'?j;,-:i-f"f appears safe an. 

.automatic "nnMf ^ ouuside play area requires an 



21 



le 11 



5rior 



jTionotonous. 




ie apartment is 



trees 




fL^^O^SllS^"^'-^ »^ ""-"9 space 



24. In terms of avail ^ " ' 

> Svercrowde^^ ^P^ce. the rooms are not 




Percepcably 



^ story time, v isiting. 

27. Mot^/er converses with ch.'iH TTT" 

^i^^^-^^^2ldino^^ twice during 

-■■ '"^P^g^""^ comments nnt 



WO 
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28. Mother answers child's questions or requests verbally. 






Mother usually resDonds verbally to child's talking. 




30. Mother spontaneously praises child's qualities or behavior 
twice durinq visit. 






31. Mother caresses, kisses or cuddles child at least once 
during visit. 






32. Mother sets up situation that allows child to show off 
during visit. 






SUBSCORE 







V. STIMULATION OF ACADEMIC BEHAVIOR 






33. Child is encouraged to learn colors. 






34. Child is encouraged to learn patterned speech (nursery 
rhymes, prayers, songs, TV commercials, etc.) 






35. Child IS encouraged to learn spatial relationships (up, 
down, under, big, little, etc.) 






36. Child is encouraged to learn numbers. 






37. Child is encouraged to learn to read a few words. 






SUBSCORE 







VI. MODELING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOCIAL MATURITY 


1 




38. Some delay of food gratification is demanded of the 
child, e.g., not to whine or demand food unless within 
1/2 hour of meal time. 






39. Family has TV, and it is used judiciously, not left 
on continuously. (No TV reguires an automatic "No"— 
any scheduling scores "Yes". 






40. Mother introduces interviewer to child. 






41. Child can express negative feelings without harsh 
reprisal. 






42. Child is oermitted tahit parent without harsh reprisal 






O • SUBSCORE 
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VII • VARIETY OF STIMULATION 


NO 


43. Real or toy musical instrument (piano, drum, toy 
xylophone or qui tar, etc.) 






44. Family members have taken child on one outing (picnic, 
shopping excursion) at least every other week. 






45. Child has been taken by family member on a trip more 
than 50 miles from his hnme during the past year 
(50 mile radial distance not total distance). 






46. Child has been taken by a family member to a scientific, 
historical, or art museum within the past year. 






47. Tries to get child to pick up and put away toys after 
play session—without help. 






48, Mother uses complex sentence structure and some long 
words in conversing. 






49. Child's art work is displayed some place in house 
(anything that child makes.) 






50. Child eats at least one meal per day, on most days, with 
mother (or mother figure) and father (or father figure). 
(One parent families get an automatic "no".) 






51. Parent lets child choose certain favorite food products or 
brands at grocery store. 






SUBSCORE 







VIII. PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT 


YES 


NO 


52. Mother does not scold (yell?) or derogate child more 
than once during visit. 






53. Mother does not use physical restraint, shake, grab, or 
pinch child during visit. 






54. Mother neither slaps or soanks child during visit. 






55. No more than one instance of phys-*.al punishment occurred 
during the past week, (accept parental reoort) . 






SUBSCORE 
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HEAD START STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



As part of the study we are doing it is important that we gain some 
understanding of your job, your background, and your opinions. The information 
you provide will only be used for research purposes and will only be seen by the 
research staff. It will be shared with Head Start ^^rogram Administration and the 
National Head Stirt Office only in summary form. Ifoar name will not be connected 
with any specific answers. Please return ycur questionnaires directly to Mary Jo 
Berg. 

PART I 
Background Information 

1 . Name 

2. Head Start Program ^ ^ 

3. Please check the position your currently hold: Check one 

Head Tes 'h«r/Teacher Telcher Mde/kscist^r/: ' r 

Home Vis iv Classroom Aide 

4. What is your typical weekly work schedule? 

Hours Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

From: 

To: 

5. Employment history in the field of early childhood education: 

Type of Job Type oi' Program Dates Worked Part/Full-Time 



6. My highest level of schooling was: Check one. 

Some High School Some College/AA Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 

Advanced Degree 



High School or GED Diploma 
Vocationa*" School 
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7. If you have some college or have completed a degree, what was your field 
of study? 

Early Education/Child Development 

Elementary/Kindergarten Education 

Secondary Education 

Special Education 

Other (please specify) 

a. Do you hold a Child Development Associate Credential? (Yes/No) 



9. How many years of PAID e::periei:ce do you have vorking with young 
children? (other than intermittent baby sitting) 



10, How many years have you been working for Head Start? 

11 • How many children in your program do you have direct contact with and 
responsibility for in your current job? 

12. Please check the space that most accurately describes your present marital 
status : 

Single, never married 

Currently married, first marriage 
^^^^^ Currently married, previously divorced or widowed 
Currently divorced/separated/widowed/one prior marriage 

Currently divorced/separated/vxdowed, more than one prior 

marriage 

13. Are you now, or have you been a Head Start parent? (Yes/No) 

14. How many years of VOLUNTEER experience have you had working wi!:h young 
children? 



15. Do you intend to work for the Head Start Program next year? (Yes/No) 
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PART II 



For the following items CIRCLE the abbreviation that indicates your current level 
of satisfaction with the following aspects of your job: 

Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 

Unsatisfied Unsatisfied Satisfied Satisfied 



a. The amount of communication 
and interaction I have with 
parents* 

b. The amount of time I have 
teac.iing and interacting 
wjLth children. 

c. The aiTDunt of time I spend 
on home visits. 

d. The amount of time I have 
to get to know parents and 
children for whom I am 
responsible. 



VU SU SS VS 

\TJ SU SS VS 

VU SU SS VS 

VU SU SS VS 



e. The amount of progress shown 
by the children in the program 
in the areas of cognitive 
development and school 

readiness skills. VU SU SS Vb 

f. The amount of progress shown 
by the children in the area 

social competence. VU bU i^::) 

g. The amount of information I 
have to share with parfmts 

concerning community resour':es. VU SU SS VS 

h. The amount of direct -eachiag 

I am able to io with children. SU SS VS 

i. The amount of support I receive 
from other Head Start Staff 
(e.g., administrators, educational 
coordinator, Health/nutrition 
coordinator. 



The amount of record keeping I 
have to do. 



VU SU SS VS 

VU SU SS VS 
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Very Somewhat bomewhat Very 

Unsatisfied Unsatisfied Satisfied Satisfied 



The amount of cooperation I 
receive from other teachers/aides 
or home visitors. 



VU 



SU 



SS 



vs 



The amount of time I must spend 
on non-academic issues with 
parents (e.g., social and health 
services). VU 

The adequacy of equipment and 
materials I have to work with. VU 



The amount of travel I have to do. VU 

VU 



The suitability of the classroom 
or physical space. 



The constructiveness of the 
supervision and leadership I 
receive. 

The amount of pay I receive. 

The amount of recognition I 
receive for the work I do. 

The amount of progress shown 
by parents in the program. 

The opportunities for career 

advancement available within 
the program. 

The fringe benefits I receive. 

Thti reputation the program 
has in the community. 



VU 
VU 

VU 

VU 

VU 

W 

VU 



SU 

su 
su 

su 

su 
su 

su 

su 

su 
su 

su 



ss 

ss 
ss 

ss 

ss 
ss 

ss 

ss 

ss 
ss 

ss 



vs 

vs 
vs 



vs 
vs 

vs 

vs 

vs 
vs 

vs 
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PART III 



1. Please state brief I7 the goals 70U hold for: Do you feel these goals 

have been met? 

Children ii the program: YES PARTIALLY NO 

Parents in the program: 

2. l^hat do 70U feel are the goals of the Parents 
in the program for: 

Their children: 

2! ZZ ZZ ~ 
3. 

Themselves: 

2! ZZ ZZ ZZ 
3. 

3. Please state briefly the Head Start 
administration's goals for: 

Children: 

2! ' ZZ ZZ 

3. 

Parents: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. Please List what you feel have been your major accoraplishraenta for the year? 



5. Please list what you feel are the major problems you encountered. 
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